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- Stealilenihes ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
bg Instituted 1822.’ Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Earl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 


The next STUDENTS’ EVENING CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY 
ROOMS on SATURDAY EVENING, MAY 10, 1879, commencing at Eight 
o'clock. 

Conductor—Mr. Water MACFARREN. 
Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. each; to be obtained at the Institution. 
4 By order, JOHN.GILL, Secretary. 

Royal Avademy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





THE BACH CHOIR.—Patron: Her Masesty Toe Queen. 

Programme of the Second and Last Concert this Season, on WspnEsDAY 
Eventn@G, May 14th, 1879, at ST. JAMES’S HALL. Part L—J.8. Bach’s 
Double Chorus, ‘* Now shall the Grace,” for Chorus and Orchestra, (first time) ; 
W. Sterndale Bennett's Sacred Cantata, for Solo Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, 
“Tae Woman or Samaria,” (first performance by the Bach Choir). Parr TI. 
~-Pastoral Symphony, Orchestra, from J. 8S. Bach’s ‘‘Christmas Oratorio.” 
Johannes Brahas’ five-part unaccompanied Motet, ‘‘ Es ist das Heil” (first 
time); Beethoven’s ‘‘ Meeresstille und gliickliche Fahrt,” for Chorus and 
Orchestra, (Words by Goethe); The Banquet of the Phaeacians, Scene for Solo 
Voices, Chorus, and Orchestra, from Max Bruch's *‘ Odysseus,” (first time of 
performance in London). Principal Vocalists; Madame Lemmens-Sherrington, 
Madame Patey, Mr. W. Shakespeare, Mr. Kempton, and Mr. Herbert E. 
Thorndike. Musical Director and Conductor—Mr. Orro Go.pscuMiprT. 
Sofa Stalis and Front Row in Balecny, 10s. 6d, Area and Balcony Reserved, 7s. 
Unreserved Seats, 5s. Admission, 8s. Tickets may be obtained of Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond Street ; Mitchell’s Royal Library, 38, Old 
Bond Street ; Chappell and Co., 50, New Bond Street ; Lamborn Cock, 63, New 
Bond Street; R. Ollivier, 38, Old Bond Street; Hayes (Cramer), 201, Regent 
Street ; E. C. Boosey and Co., High Street, Notting Hill; Keith, Prowse, and 
Co., 48, Cheapside; A. Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings; and Austin’s Ticket 
Office, St. James’s Hall. 





ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC, LANGHAM HALL 

4 The cheapest and best Musical Education in the United Kingdom. The 

Classes are now attended by upwards of two hundred Students. Free Scholar 

ships always open for competition. New Residential Department, Board and 

thorough Musical Education, from Seventeen Guineas per Term. Prospectus, 
One Stamp.—C. RAY, Secretary, 37, Abbey Road, N.W. 


RCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S 

.F HALL.—Under the Patronage of T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of 

Wales, H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the Prince Leopold, 1.8,H- 
the Duke of Teck, His Excellency Count Karolyi. 


( RCHESTRAL FESTIVAL CONCERTS.—ST. JAMES’S 

HALL.—MAY 5, 7,8 and 12. Conductor, Herr Hans Richter. Leader, 
Herr Hermann Franke. Orchestra of 110 Performers. Vocalists :— Frau 
Schouch-Proska (of the Royal Opera, Dresden), Fraulein Thekla Friedlander, 
Fraulein Augusta Redeker, Herr Ferdinand Jaeger (of the ney Opera, 
Vienna), and Herr Georg Henschel. Instrumentalists at the Chamber Concert— 
Herr Xaver Scharwenka (of Berlin); and Herr Griinfeld (of Vienna), Pianoforte ; 
Herr Franke and Herr Ernst Schiever, Violin; M. Hollander, Viola; M. Van 
Biene, Violoncello. Conductors for the Chamber Concert—Sir Julius Benedict 
and Herr Theodore Frantzen. Reserved Stalls, 21s. and 10s. 6d.; Reserved 
Balcony, 21s. and 10s. 6d.; Unreserved Balcony, 5s.; Area and Gallery, 2s. 6d. 
Tickets and Programmes for erch Concert are now ready, and can be obtained at 
oe principal Music-sellers and Agents, and at Austin’s Ticket Office, St. 
ames’s Hall. : 








\ ISS MADELENA CRONIN’S PIANOFORTE RECITAL 
A will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY, THURSDAY EVENING 
MAY 15th Assisted by Miss Agnes Larkcom, The Misses Allitsen, Miss, 
Palmer, Signor Adelmann, and Signor Erba. 





CRAMER'S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





SIR JOHN GOSS’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 
With Examples and Ronit a. Edition, Limp Cloth, 


G. A. MACFARREN’S 


(Prof, Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 


PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON CANON AND FUGUE, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 
These three celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 
FRANKLIN TAYLOR, 


—~+—— 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 
(For the use of Students.) In :wo Books. 68. each. 
CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


Edited by 
J. RUMMEL. 45, 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance, 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


, 
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UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE. 
i - GUITAR.—MDME, SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 


this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. Terms for lessons, 


aud private concerts, address to her residence, 22a, Dorset Street, Portman 
Square, W. 


Now Ready, 4to., bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s, 6d. ; or 
Calf extra, Price 21s, 
Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS: 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

“* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
map which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 
may fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has really any pretensions to accuracy of detail......Mr 
Francis is deserving of all praise for 89 faithful a tac-simile of this old map of 
London......We cannot speak wo highly of the care and thought bestowed 
upou the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great knowledge ot 
London topography, it shows that he has made it a labour of love. The cost 


of the work is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 
the old city.” 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 


LAMBORN COCK & CO. 
TOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, that all persons having any 


claiin whatsoever against the undersigned, as Trustee of this Kstate, 
either in respect of Royalties or Copyrights, or the assignment thereof, or 
composers’ or authors’ claims of any kind wuatsoever, or in .espect of work 
done, or gouds sold aud delivered at 63, New Bond Street, W., prior to the 
25th day of March, 1879, are requested to send, forthwith, particulars of such 
claims to me, FREDERICK LUCAS, 20, Great Marlborough street, London, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
AMBORN COCK begs to announce that he has removed his 


4 Business from 63, New Bond Street to 23, HOLLES STREET, OXFORD 
STREET 


Second Edton. 


fy\HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 

and Principally Composed by C, E. WILLING, Organis: 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonie Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director o 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. ‘To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4a 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 28. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, ls. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 

e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 84.; 
postage, 14d. 

f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


**'There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 4 


‘In it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use,’ ion | are carefully 
adupted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals,” — Church Review. 


SWIFT & OO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES & (o., 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 








THE VOICE. 


OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND 
PERFECT SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG, 


MR. CHARLES LUNN, 
Author of “ The Philosophy of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged 


and revised) attends London. For Terms apply to Messrs 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER and Co., New Bond Street. ‘ 


WORKS BY MR. CHARLES LUNN 


Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


fPHE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION, By CHARLES LUNN. 





FOURTH 


“‘Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearius than Mr. Charles Lunn "—Orchestra. 

‘*Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 

“*Mr. Lunn brings forward his views with great distinctness.”—The Monthly 
Musical Record. 

** We have read Mr. Lunn's work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.""— Medical Press and Circular. 

‘“‘We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.”—The Doctor. 

« The author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and Hospital Gazette, 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Mcdical Review. 

‘*Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
ession that makes its living by the human voice diviue.’’—The Pictorial World, 

« A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 

“Teachers of singing may derive much scientific information trom this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 

‘* Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

‘*Mr, Lunn is well known as av able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.” —The Kock. 

‘Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—T'he Tablet. 

‘“*Mr. Luun has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, anda 
method of reasonine at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.” —The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.” —The Oxford Times. 

‘*Mr. Lunn thoroughly understands the subject.”—Ozford Chronicle. 

‘*Admirably written, and well worthy of atuention.”—Cambridge Express, 

“ Both original and interesting.” — Birmingham Morning News. 

‘*Mr. Lann has evidently deeply studied the subject.”—Jackson’s Oxford 
Journal, 

** We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set: himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. " 

** A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”— Malvern Advertiser. 

“ This work, though « small one, is a masterpiece.”—Malvern News. 

** All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Philorophy of 
Voice.’’’—Midland Counties Herald 

‘“*Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘ Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
edncational purposes than the original volume, as he has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The anthor is evidently a thinker, and is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
as well as vocalists, wili find his teachings of use.” — Atheneum. 


Batiuizas, Tinpatt & Cox, King William-street, Strand 
and all Booksellers. 


OURNALISM: ITS DUTIES. ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND 
e ITS CRIMES. By CHARLES LUNN, Author of “ The Philosophy of 
Voice,” &c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 
through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
to their neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicv.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the principles 0 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper Journalism by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cpar.es Luyy, 


Just Puspusarp. Prick One SutLiine 


OCAL EXPRESSION: EMPIRICAL OR SCIENTIFIC? 
A LECTURE delivered at the Royal Academy o Masic, Tenterdea 
Street, on Friday, May 17th, 1878, 


BY GHARLES LUNN. 


: STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO. 84, New Bond Street, W.; and 
oaae WEEKES & 00., Hanover Street, W, : 
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~ SBLECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


8084, OXFORD STREET. 





BARRY, C. A. 
0 Holy Night. Five-part Choral Song. .. ae ° 


-  -&.8.AVT.B, 
BEALE, WILLIAM. 


nett 


Awake, sweet Muse .. os “e ps 8.5.A.7.B. nett 
CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 
COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian ee oo ee ee ‘ 


Summer Morning... ee ee 
The sun is bright 


6.4.7.3, nett 


° 6.4.7. B, nett 
8.A.7.B. o 
8.A4.T.B, a 


FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings .. ek fei a “ ~ oo 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Accompaniment. ) 
FLOTOW, F. von. 


Serenade (Stindchen), for Four Voices, with Accompaniment for Harp and 
Oboes, or Pianoforte and Violin or Flute .. os ee nett 


GADSBY, HENRY. 


nett 


The Sea is calm 8.A.7.B. nett 

Summer Winds .. ee oe ee ee ee +» 8,A.T.B. pm 

Soldiers’ Song. .Male voices.. ee oe oe oe es ve ee 

HECHT, E. 

At night .. eo oe oe ee es ee 

Hun Song, Chorus and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 

LESLIE, HENRY. 

We roam and rule the sea .. os ee 06 ee 
’s visit ee 


BRE & 


8.A.T.B.B. 
8.4.T.B, 


nett 


6.4.7.8. 
ee ee ee ++: BALT.B, 
ee oo se ++ BALT.B, 
ee 8.4.7.3, 
ee oo os — pas 
LISZ2T, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


5.4.7.3. 
LUCAS, CHARLES. 


Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ah ee 8.A.7.B. 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 8.6.4.7.B. 
Parts ditto 


RRREBEE £5 


nett 


Ee fee £& 


MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘‘ The Resurrection.” os in ve 
No, 1. Late that mournfal eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious q 
NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. .. ‘a 
PRESCOTT, OLIVERIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true Sweetheart .. 
The righteous live forevermore... oe < 
Our conversation is in heaven ee oe 6 
RANDEGGER, A. 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ .. ee 
Vocal Parts, per page 
RICHARDS, BRINLEY. 
Nobody cares forme .. os 


Nett, each 


6.4.7.T,B. nett 


8.4.7. B. 
8.4.7.B, 
5.4. T.B, 


SELBY, B. LUARD. 

Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIII., a.v. 1620) - aa 

Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a.p. 1605) 
SMART, HENRY. 

Softly come, thou Evening Gale .. ee ee Ps 

= ye aie : ee vse ee se 

, a ee es 

ee 
SODERMANN, A. 

Peasant Wedding March .. oo ée 


f £ SRfe RE f EF RAE & 


WESTLAKE, F. 


Look all around thee .. ° ° oe 
WILBYE, JOHN. 
Draw on, sweet night. Six-part Madrigal (1609) 
WOLFERSTAN, E. 


~ 
a 


Fair is my love .. A.T.T.B, 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 
for Scoring, &c. 





Just Published. Price 8s.; by Post 8. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees, With C.mmentary, based on Ancient Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A. 
F.8.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury ; and Author of 
“The Legend of Christian Art,” &. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light te 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 

imary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 

the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hi 

in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 

works in other respects also.”—. ary Churchman. 


‘*We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review. 

“Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.” —Salisbury Journal. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Each, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


[ =e OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. Edited by 
C. A. JONES, Author of “A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


= OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL. Vol. III. 
of ‘‘ Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES. 


HAYES & CO,, 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


“0 GOD FOR HELP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘‘ Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


‘*for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, im 
ce with the major mode superseding the minor in the last verse. 


Swirt & Co. Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C. 








Now Issuing to Subscribers only, 8s. 6d. 


NDREW®S’ ‘‘GOLDEN WREATH” (Piano). Recollections 

of Eminent Soloists—1828 to 1878—suggestive of their different styles. 

Only a limited number of cspies will be . Names now being received 
by &, Andrews, Music Academy, 14, Park Avenue. Longsight, M 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


HE PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &c., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. ‘Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—I1st. The due 
emphasis and orce of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies 
vocalisation. 

* * An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
price 2s.; by post, 2s. 3d. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
venience of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 
the book. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
For Sore Throat, Ho re ne aa —— 


‘RecommenpEr BY Dr. COPLAND, Dn. HASSALL, &c. 


Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
the United Kingdom. 


L 2 
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J.B. CRAMER & C0.’ PIANOFORTES. 


[\ acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 
Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu- 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay hes occurred in the execution of orders. 
The extension of the factories now in progress, will speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 
J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1.-THE PIANETTE. 


and perfect instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


the MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs. ‘The tone is broad and voca, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas. 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEML-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
eing placed diagovally. Lt has a iull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brillianey. The Piano ravges from 50 to 75 guineas. 






In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
pertect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘Granu Square,” which, since squares 
have gone out, has been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustaived, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas, 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tle “articles of furniture,” 
whose svle recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally clumsy attempts are 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamua & Co. will be happy to verify any pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 

The whole of Kngland and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramzr & Co.’s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Joay Purpie, Edinburgh, and 
J. Murn Woop & Co., Glasgow Ireland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin; 
CramsR, Woop & Co,, Belfast. 


RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manu- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewood 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas 


MERICAN OKGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 16 to 250 Guineas. 


] ARMONIUMS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 


207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
48, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE STREET, CITY. 





a, 





ga Part I. Now Ready. 







In 12 Monthly Parts, Price 1s. each, sewn; or in 
4 Volumes, Cloth, each 8s. 6d. 


STORIES 


ON 


THE CHURCH CATECHISM. 


By C. A. JONES, 


Author of “Church Stories,” “Stories for the Christian Year,’ 
“ Little Ones Taught by the Church Services,” &c., &. 





These Stories are intended to convey the teaching of the 
Church Catechism in an attractive form, and in simple language- 
They are written with special reference to their use in Sunday. 
schools andat home. 

Each Part will contain Four separate Stories, together with 
Questions and Answers upon the points dealt with in the 
Narrative. 


VOL. I. (PARTS 1, 2, and 3) 


Will contain Stories on the following Subjects :— 
1—The Baptismal Name; 2, 3, 4—Our Christian Privileges; 
5, 6, 7—Our Chiistian Duties; 8—Our Christian Faith; 9— 
The Duties of Obedience and Perseverance ; 10—The Duty of 
Thankfulness—The Creed; 11—Belief in God; 12—Belief in 
Jesus Christ. 





A Specimen Copy will be forwarded by Post on receipt 
of Twelve Stamps. 


HAYES AND CO., 
17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


\UTTON’S THEORY of MUSIC, pp. 123, is found most useful 
Ss iu Schvols and ‘Training Colleges, where it is rapidly becoming a standard 
book. Kighth Edition, in cloth, price 2s, 


YLARKE’S CATECHISM of the RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. 
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SCHOOL: VOICE.—VIII. 


Tae Cutxp-Vorce. 

The voices of both girls and boys have been, and 
rightly have been, considered similar, and in all vocal 
tutors they are classified with the adult female voice. 
This is, of course, fatal to the assertion of our voice 
trainers, that the female and the male voice are not 
counterparts identical in principle but different in 
pitch and reinforcement. Mdme. Seiler gets over the 
difficulty boldly, and writes—‘ Boys, however, in whom 
the larynx at a certain period undergoes an entire 
transformation.” (sic., italics mine.) The fact is that 
the organ of voice is like the rest of the body, smaller 
than the adult organ. It is a quite common thing to 
hear young children reach the F in altitudé. The 
child in earliest years is teaching itself through experi- 
ment, observation, and failure, space, weight, objective 
resistance, size, and all those conditions which by 
experience become part of our affinity or relationship 
with the outside world. The child, or adult for that 
matter, can only act so far as he can trust his past 
experience to guide him aright in his actions present 
or future. If the earth’s crust, keeping its appear- 
ances similar, were to change hastily its power of 
resistance, we should stumble and fall. That is why 
adults cannot walk well upon board ship in a rough 
sea; the resistance does not meet the foot in con- 
formity with the accumulated experiences of the 
walker. Now this is just what takes place with boy- 
children at puberty; the ‘entire transformation” is 
no transformation at all, but a rapid growth in excess 
of experience ; so that the act of volition that yesterday 
produced one result, produces another to-day, and a 
fresh result to-morrow, and the mind becomes confused ; 
not knowing what to will, or willing, it meets a new 
and unexpected response. Boys of feeble natures grow 
more slowly, so that many of them never have their 
voices ‘‘ break ;”’ the organ grows so slowly that the 
pitch is gradually depressed without confusing in any 
perceptible degree the experiences of the child. Again, 
with an instrument in daily growth, whether larynx, 
leg, or arm, the joints (change of register, knee, or 
elbow) shift proportionately to the instrument. A very 
young boy may change from the lowest register to the 
middle one, as high as middle C, and often does change 
on the B just below. Our cathedrals, our churches, 
and now our board schools, conjoin unconsciously in 
forming one huge national training school for the 
wholesale breakage of the voice. And this is how it is 
done: A boy of ability is caught hold of, and he pro- 
duces voice with pectoral and pharyngeal reinforcement, 
and perhaps two or three notes in the middle register— 
the middle register is always a weak point, because if 
rightly produced it involves the larynx being higher 
in the trachea than its normal state, and with the 
uninitiated the larynx always gravitates towards this 
normal position. ‘The boy’s voice at fourteen possesses 





an overstrained blatant lower register up to A, anda 
flutey upper part: it is broken. In every choir where 
boys are employed the organist should once a week 
examine the single tones, and see that the boy depresses 
the joint in pitch; this depression of the joints with 
strong boys should be carefully guarded as the boy 
approaches puberty. The change of register is a 
question of a principle, and this question is altogether 
detached from the question of musicality or altitude of 
sound to audition. 


Minp anv Bopy. 

It is a recognised law that the mind and body act 
and re-act upon each other. After the first step in 
tuition—that of the fixation of attention—is secure, we 
have to consider this very action between mind and 
body, and see how it will aid or how it will mar pro- 
gress. The larynx gravitates to the locality of repose, 
the nerve-energy gravitatés to the preponderating in- 
fluence of language; that is, the larynx will not rise 
sufficiently for notes above the pitch of speech, and the 
nerve-force presses in excess from below, because in 
speech pressure exceeds resistance. To meet this, 
after fixing the attack on the approximate station-note, 
F or G, I start from the highest convenient note in 
the middle register—this for all voices—and work 
downward to F by semitones. Next to steady sustained 
tones of full power and unflagging strength semitones 
are the most aidful study. Semitones cultivate the 
sense of audition more than anything else; they have 
the immense advantage of being devoid of key relation- 
ship, so that the psychic gravitation, that is, the 
affinity between the mind and an outside acoustical 
law, is absent. Then study semitones upward from 
B or C to F. If the lateral tension of the cords in 
excess of the normal tension be sufficient for a high 
note in the middle register, it is morally certain to be 
sufficient for all notes below this high one until the 
station-note be reached. If the lateral relaxation of 
the cords in excess of the normal tension be sufficient 
for a low note in the lowest register, it is morally 
certain to be sufficient for all notes above. A voice 
being set by this mode of training will make more 
progress in a month than in six months in the usual 
school.* 

There is another most important observation to be 
made in voice setting. Frequently the unaccented 
localization of thought causes the direction to stick as 
it were, so that the voice will not readily go from one 


* The exercises I use are, with one or two exceptions which 
would be better out, the same as those used by Cattaneo, and 
these he alleged were the much talked-of ‘ Sheet of Exercises” 
given by Porpora to Caffarelli. These are published by Messrs. 
Hutchings and Romer, who will supply them to my disciples at 
trade price. There is no piano accompaniment, as I have gene- 
rally found that beginners who can play accompany their fingers 
with their voices, not their voices with their fingers. Plunge into 
the sea of sound at the outset, it is the only way. The exercises 
are not arranged on psychical principles, This the master must 
do for himself. 
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register to another. To trick this tendency I set at 
defiance key relationship, and so banish for a time the 
psychic influence of gravitation so far as sound is 
concerned. I train so :— 
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In brief, I correct one psychical tendency by another: 
one the resultant of a physiological, the other the 
resultant of an acoustical law. Putting one against 
the other we get the equilibrium sought. 

Cuarzes Lunn. 





YOUNG ENGLAND'S AMUSEMENTS. 


Under the heading of ‘ Orutch and Toothpick,” an 
“Old Fogey” writes thus to the Editor of the 
Standard :—* Crutchsticks and toothpicks! This is what 
we have come to. A small black stick with a crutch- 
handle and a tooth-pick, these conjoined form ‘the 
very arm and burgonet of man’ in the estimation of 
the young men of to-day. Go to a theatre—taking 
care to select one where the manager places more 
reliance on legs than literature—and you will see the 
Crutchstick and Toothpick Brigade in all their glory. 
It is a pitiful sight. One by one, or in twos and threes, 
these young men stroll in and take their places. All 
that the tailor and haberdasher can do for them 
has been done; but fine feathers do not make fine 
birds. These specimens of the gilded youth of the 
period are for the most part microcephalous, while 
their facial angles resemble that of our late lamented 
monarch, George III. Their countenances are vacuous, 
their eyes have that fishy look which comes from 
premature plunging into the mud-bath of dissipation, 
and they are preternaturally depressed and solemn. 
They, above all men, as Froissart said of the English, 
amuse themselves sadly, ‘selon le coutume de leur pays.’ 
I have often wondered, indeed, why they visit theatres 
at all, they generally look so inexpressibly bored, and 
seeing a row of them in the stalls is enough to make 
any one a convert to the theories of Mr. Darwin, for they 
look like a line of melancholy monkeys. It soon becomes 
evident, however, that they have reasons for visit- 
ing the theatre, (uough not very creditable ones. They 
do not come for the sake of the play—in fact, they rather 
object to good acting—but they gather, like wasps on a 
pot of treacle, to an inane burlesque, provided always 
that a number of young women appear in it with golden 
hair and other personal charms of which they make a 
lavish display, and whose lack of modesty in public is 
as conspicuous as their want of grammar in private. 
It is a reproach to the stage, doubtless, that such women 
should appear upon it and call themselves actresses, 
and their existence causes much of the prejudice against 
the theatre which still exists in certain circles. I am 
not concerned now, however, with the condition of the 
stage, but would only point out that it is our young 
friends with the crutches and toothpicks who are mainly 
responsible for the appearance of these painted dolls, 
‘an who encourage their antics. The pit and the 

allery do not care about them; it is only the empty- 
feaded little snobs in the stalls, who come in late laden 
with bouquets for Lottie and Tottie, and measure their 
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merits by the scantiness of their skirts. These impure. 
minded lads ought to be in bed, and the capering dam. 
sels who ogle them should be earning honest livelihoods 
after a very different fashion. There is a still darker 
side to this pitiful business. All these girls are not 
alike. Some of them work hard, and resist the many 
temptations incidental to their position, and these it ig 
the especial delight of the Crutch and Toothpick School 
to vilify and traduce in so far as their salacious babble 
can bring about such results. To boast of a familiar 
acquaintance which is hypothetical, and of conquests 
which have never been achieved, and to do these things 
coarsely and blatantly in club smoking-rooms and at 
the burs of restaurants, such are the delights of the 
young idlers of to-day, so do they exhibit their chivalry, 
and thus, in their overweening conceit, do they 
imagine that they show themselves to be men 

Thus much, then, for the puppies of the crutches and 
toothpicks at the theatre, where they come more 
prominently before the public eye. Let us see how 
they behave when they are not running after burlesque 
beauties. Some of them, no doubt, have been well 
educated—that is to say, they have been to school and 
to college, and so are enabled to show the world what 
a large amount of money may be spent on a lad’s 
education and yet how little he may learn. Matters 
have mended somewhat, perhaps, since Thackeray 
satirised University snobs, but still too often ‘the 
learned pate ducks to the golden fool,’ and it is 
astonishing how cleverly young Croesus can contrive 
to remain a consummate ass even after a career at a 
famous University. Possibly, however, our toothpick 
chewer is in the army, and in that case we may be sure 
that he is not a votary of the war-game, while the 
magnificent superciliousness of young Aldershot to all 
the world but his particular chums in the service fills 
the bystander with awe and admiration. Very often, 
too, the emblems of this band of brainless: brothers are 
borne by young stock-brokers, or other City men, who 


fondly imagine that they are doing something tre- 


mendously fashionable by haunting theatres in this 
guise, who look upon themselves as ‘men about town, 
and endeavour to act up to the standards of conduct 
laid down in that elevating work of fiction, ‘ Tom and 
Jerry.’ These are the youths who patronise the 
‘comiques’ of music-halls when they are not running 
after the syrens of burlesque, and who support the 
thousand and one new taverns, miscalled clubs, which 
are springing up in all parts of London, wherein they 
fuddle themselves and play cards till the small hours, 
and are rooked by the cosmopolitan scum in the pay of 
the Semitic proprietors of these licensed “ Hells. 

These are the youths, too, who go prowling about the 
streets insulting ladies and pestering helpless girls with 
their loathsome and impertinent attentions. These are 
the youths, too, who, sad to say, sometimes succeed in 
winning the hearts of poor shop girls and then breaking 
them, and leave their unhappy victims to the river or the 
street. Very often, however, a Nemesis overtakes the 
hero of the City luncheon-bar and the Haymarket which 
cuts short his career. He is pretty sure to be addicted 
to betting, and thus is easily overreached by cleverer 
rogues than himself; so one day the contents of his 
master’s safe are abstracted, or the systematic falsifica- 
tion of his books is discovered, and then comes flight 
and capture, and the felon’s dock, a terrible ending to a 
young life that might have been happy and prosperous, 
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and worse than death to the old people at home who 
loved and trusted the prodigal 

It must be conceded, however, that a great number 
of the Crutch and Toothpick School belong to the richer 
classes, and can afford the extravagances in which they 
indulge. But what lives they lead, and what can be 
our hopes for the future of England if these vacuous 
boys with prognathous skulls are to be the fathers of 
the next generation. There is nothing which produces 
ennui so much as the perpetual pursuit of pleasure, and 
thus it happens that the ‘ Jeunesse Dorée ’"—for Fréron’s 
name for the Muscadins suits the Crutch and Toothpick 
School admirably—are most of them bored 
These young fellows, who might almost be ‘ bodies 
wanting souls,’ as the poet sang, are bored because 
they are steeped to the eyes in ignoble dissipation, are 
bored because they have no aim in life but the pursuit 
of enervating pleasures, and because to-morrow will be 
as wasted as to-day.” ' 





SIGNOR MANUEL GARCIA. 


A PAGE OF BIOGRAPHY BY A SCIENTIFIC CHAMPION. 

Signor Garcia is, as we know, the brother of the 
great Viardot Garcia, and of the still greater Malibran. 
He is the master who re-set the voice of an unknown 
singer, and gave the world a Lind. Now the world 
has talked of voice training, has clamoured for it, has 
quarrelled about it, and, indeed, has done everything 
but thought about it, will it pause with me a short 
while to think ? 

We may divide teachers into two classes; those who 
have written and those who have not. Of those who 
have written, we may divide once more, and, so far as 
voice-training is concerned, classify the writers either 
as Negative or Positive. The Negative writers state no 
principles, and hide their ignorance by plunging at 
once into music as such: these we may dismiss. The 
Positive writers are those who are pledged to a special 
course of training for the clearly asserted purpose of 
improving the voice. Of those who have written 
special directions and dogmatised a principle with the 
most unflinching command, Signor Garcia stands first. 
By a natural law, called ‘self-preservation,” Garcia's 
method is the one that has been most opposed by the 
modern teachers, and the public have thoughtlessly 
iterated and reiterated the slander that Garcia's 
method ‘‘ breaks the voice.” We know that if there 
be no real charge against a man superior to his 
colleagues, there will always be found dishonest per- 
sons willing to invent one, and bear false witness 
against him. No amount of strength in an isolated 
truth can bear up against the combined opposition of 
ignorance, prejudice, and imperilled self-interests ; and 
many representatives of the latter have not had the 
honesty to refrain from condemning what they have 
not the ability to understand. If Signor Garcia's 


of railway accident or any other personal injury capable 
of proof. We conclude, therefore, that the charge 
against the method of Signor Garcia is invented by 
incompetent practitioners in order to distract the 
public attention from their own incompetence, and from 
their own injurious teaching. 

Science from all sides goes to prove the method 
right. Men not interested in dishonouring the living 
representative of the school that gave a Malibran have 
seen this teacher’s merits. Dr. Prosser James, the 
Laryngoscopist, writes of him thus :*—‘ Garcia did 
not merely make a suggestion and leave others to test 
it. He completed the discovery of auto-laryngoscopy ; 
and further, by means of that, he described to the most 
critical scientific body in the world the physiology of the 
human voice as demonstrated by his method. In the 
light of all that has since been done, the accuracy of 
the descriptions just recorded by this ingenious and 
scientific professor of singing is most remarkable. His 
paper would have done credit to expert anatomists and 
physiologists; and reading it now, one cannot but 
wonder the Royal Society did not confer some signal 
reward on the accomplished author.+ 

Although I have on several occasions dared to differ 
from Signor Garcia, who, in my own opinion, is a 
greater teacher than Porpora was, the differences have 
only been in points of explanation, not in points of 
principle. Personally, I much regret the want of 
foresight shown by my fellow-countrymen towards this 
most accurate trainer. To allow a method to be 
crushed, so far as professional results are concerned, by 
interested opponents is about as cowardly a thing as 
we Englishmen could permit, especially when a 
foreigner of proved power comes to our country to 
instruct us. Well, we have reaped what we have 
sown. We have allowed amateurs to employ time 
that should have been reserved for professional tuition. 

It was the quite first duty of our musicians to find 
out whether what this gentleman taught was true or 
false. Proving it true, it was the duty of the Govern- 
mént to subsidise him, and utilisc his time and his 
knowledge by training teachers for the nation who 
should teach a uniform method agreeable to ascertained 
scientific law, and by whom a real National Training 
School could be founded. We, practical people, as we 
think ourselves, clamouring under the term “ liberty’’ 
for license to destroy, did not do this. 

Knowing what wholesale mischief goes on under the 
pretext of voice-training, I, two years since, challenged 
our leading musicians to form a congress to weld into 
some sort of form our numerous incoherent and con- 
flicting thoughts. Scientific men may do that which 
musicians should long since have done. There are 
acousticians, there are natural physicists, there are 
physiologists, there are numerous others who can expose 








method breaks the voice, surely there would always be |. sZessons in Laryagoseopy.” By Prosser Jeunes, D.. 
some injured pupil found willing to take action in a | yRo.P, &c. Baillidre, Tindall, & Co. 
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an error or endorse a truth, why notaskthem? But no! 
We have neglected this, and instead we have let the 
man whom England has exalted, point across the 
ocean wave to turn our eyes away from what is 
beside us, and lead us into deeper depths of error and 
greater perversion of thought. ' 


Cuartes Lunn. 











THE COMING PRIMA DONNA. 


Smithville is just now busy in hatching the American 
rima donna. This new star of the lyric firmament 
as, of course, a romantic history. Of course, she was 

discovered sitting on the doorstep of the paternal home 
and singing Christy Minstrel’s melodies. Her rendition 
of ‘Put me in my little bed” so struck a passer-by 
that he immediately exclaimed, ‘‘ Here or nowhere 
is the American prima donna.” His next step was 
to discover whether she hada mother, for, as he truth- 
fully remarked, “what is a prima donna without a 
mother ?” 

He at once proposed to give the girl a musical 
education. But here his trouble began. To whom 
ought the training and development of this nascent 
talent to be entrusted ? 

Dozens of professors and professoresses were offering 
the public their services for ridiculously low terms to 
teach anything or everything appertaining to the art 
musical, ‘ Piano, violin, banjo, and singing taught by 
a pupil of Porpora. Terms, six dollars per quarter,” 
he rejected not so much from chronological reasons as 
because the terms were exorbitant, and his protegée 
was only too much inclined already to the banjo style 
of music. “An exquisite performer gives lessons on 
the piano. Singing in the pure Italian style. Terms, 
five dollars per quarter. Address, Supers. 

This was better; it was high-toned and cheap, but 
still there was s vagueness about the word quarter, as 
no hint was given how many lessons were administered. 
At last, after many weary searches for many successive 
Sundays, when he ought to have been at church, he 
found the man he looked for. ‘Piano, harmony, and 
singing taught. Terms, three dollars per quarter. 
Forty-six songs or pieces guaranteed. Apply Liszr.” 
A very short sum in arithmetic led him at once to 
apply to Liszt. He ciphered out that as a year consists 
of three hundred and sixty-five and a quarter days, a 
quarter of a year must consist of ninety-one and three- 
quarter days nearly, and that therefore a pupil, who 
learns forty-six songs or pieces in this period, must get 
full value for his money. 

Of this eventful epoch of her training the Smithville 
prima donna, we are sorry to say, refuses. to speak. 
We have in vain attempted to ascertain the names of 
some of these forty-six pieces. Our boldest interviewer, 
a noble Milesian, who rivals a hotel clerk .in the 
brilliancy of his jewellery, and the Count Johannes in the 
elegance of his deportment, failed miserably in endea- 
vours to penetrate the secret. In fact, we do not know 
whether our prima donna learned forty-six songs or 
forty-six pieces. As she cannot play worth a cent, 
let us, in common charity, hope she learned forty-six 
pieces. 

After a full quarter's tuition with this learned pundit, 
our prima donna was placed under Professor Smitti for 








instruction in Italian pronunciation and style. Her 
Italian style is, of course, all there, but her pronuncia- 
tion is not quite perfect, at least Sedrai garino, seems 
to us la lingua Toscana in bocca Tedesca, rather than 
anything else, but this trifle will be corrected during 
her studies in Europe, without which, of course, no 
American prima donna is worth her salt. 

Some hesitation was felt as to which of the European 
schools should have the honour of giving the finishing 
touches to our youthful cantatrice. Prof. Smitti, with 
a devotion to art which quite overpowered his patriotic 
prejudices, advised her to join the two hundred and 
fifty nine American ladies now being turned into prima 
donnas at Leipsic in preference to enrolling herself 
among two hundred and sixty one American ladies now 
being developed at Milan. But a story of an old 
professor at the Saxon Conservatoire who kissed a 
female pupil, and boxed the ears of a male one, 
decided her to entrust to the maestri of Milan the 
charming task of perfectionating her organ. 

On her return to her native shores we unhesitatingly 
predict a series of brilliant triumphs for the fair 
aspirant—triumph co-extensive with the wings of the 
American eagle, from Cape Cod to the Golden Gate, 
from the icy St. Lawrence to the sunny Rio Grande. 

En attendant, a native composer—Harrison Millard 
or Jerome Hopkins—will be instructed to compose an 
opera for her début. Our prima donna, we repeat, is 
American, her ancestors came over in the Mayflower, 
she has joined the church, and has always been a 
member of the Band of Hope. To such a maiden the 
ordinary style of opera must necessarily be repugnant. 

‘* La Traviata,” is out of the question ; Marguerite in 
“* Faust,” is very nice, but indisputably naughty ; 
Queen Marguerite, in the ‘ Huguenots,” was a sad 
rake; of “‘ Lucrezia Borgia,” the less said the better, 
while Norma is, to say the least, badly compromised 
by these two enfants terribles whose paternity she 
attributes to Pollio. Brunhilde, too, is not the kind of 
lady who would teach in a Sunday-school, or be a 
welcome guest at the Smithville tea-party. Why will 
authors and composers choose as the subjects of their 
art actions which, in a free country, end either in a 
shotgun, a Chicago court, or a case of Oliver v. 
Cameron ? 

Let us leave such themes to the effete monarchies of 
Europe, and strive to cultivate a native opera in which 
even Talmage need not disdain to take a part. Let us 
have libretti from which all unholy passions are 
expunged, where all the women believe in female 
suffrage and all the men worship nothing more carnal 
than the almighty dollar, and where the heavy villain 
is the bank president of the period. We hope the 
religious public will sustain us in our efforts to reform 
the operatic stage. 

Due notice will be given of the return of our prima 
donna from her sojourn in the land of song. Paragraphs 
in sundry journals will announce how she refused the 
hand of the Crown Prince of Bulgaria, Count Koskowisky 
and the Marquis of Vaurien: how the Russian police are 
watching her as a Nihilist, and how the Czar's grand 
nephew has been sent to Siberia for making her a 
morganatic offer. Immediately on her arrival she will 
be interviewed, and, in return, will express her senti- 
ments that there is no city like Smithville. 

Three days after her arrival she will be robbed of her 
diamonds and the jewelled snuff-box presented her by 
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the aged Prince Henry LXII., of Schrenkeisen. To 
those who can read between the lines these reports will 
beenough. They all know by instinct what is coming— 
that the great prima donnais at hand. Without betray- 
ing any confidence, we may say that she will then bring 
an action for breach of contract against some manager, 
or some manager will do as much for her; if this 
does not ensure success, she will be prepared, at a 
moment’s notice, to quarrel with any other lady about 
réles, or dressing-rooms, or free tickets, or—but as 
yet, not about lovers. Long may she wave!—Zhe New 
York Music Trade Review. 





THE QUEEN'S MAUNDY. : 


The present utilitarian age has not quite obliterated 
all traces of past benevolence, or of the quaint manner 
in which charity was formerly dispensed. On April 
10 the ancient charities, designated the Royal Maundy, 
were distributed in Whitehall Chapel, during Divine 
service, with the usual formalities, to sixty aged 
men and sixty aged women, the number of each cor- 
responding with the age of her Majesty. There were 
the usual formalities before the sermon, and when all 
concerned in the ceremony had arrived, a procession 
was formed in the following order:—Boys of the 
Chapels Royal; Gentlemen of the Chapels Royal; 
Clergy attending ew officio; Priests of the Chapel 
Royal; Serjeant Major of the Yeomen of the Guard; 
the Yeoman carrying the Salver of Alms; the 
Serjeant of the Vestry ; the Sub-Almoner and the Sub- 
Dean ; the Lord High Almoner; the Children of the 
National Schools ; the Yeoman and Secretary of the 
Almonry and his Assistant ; the Yeomen of the Guard. 
The afternoon service ( special service for the occasion) 
was then read by the Rev. J. V. Povah. 

Then followed the 41st Psalm (chaunt in E, com- 
posed by R. Massey), First Lesson (Matthew xxv., 
14 to 81), first anthem (Psalm xci.), ‘‘ For He shall 
give His Angels charge over thee” (Mendelssohn). At 
this stage £1 15s. was given to each woman, and to 
each man, shoes and stockings. 

Second anthem (Psalm xli.), composed expressly for 
the occasion by Mr. C. 8. Jekyll, organist and composer 
to the Chapels Royal. Woollen and linen clothes were 
now distributed to each man. 

Third anthem, ‘“O Saviour of the World ” (Goss). 
Money purses were given to each man and woman. 
Second lesson (Matthew xxv., 81 to end.) 

Fourth anthem (Psalm xxi.), “The King shall 
rejoice in Thy strength, O Lord” (Handel). 

Then were read two prayers composed for the 
occasion, the General Thanksgiving, the Prayer of St. 
Chrysostom, &c. 

The clergy of the Chapels Royal who attended and 
assisted on this occasion were :—the Rev. J. V. Povah, 
the Rev. T. Helmore, the Rev. H. A. Cotton, the Rev. 
A. H. Sitwell, the Rev. J. Troutbeck, the Rev. E. W. 
Kempe, and the Rev. S. Flood Jones. 

The Gentlemen of the Chapels Royal who officiated, 
were Messrs. Lawler, Winn, Wilkinson, Hodges, Birch, 
Beckett, Guy, and Abercrombie of the Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s; and Messrs. Noble, Herring, Mason, and 
Thurley Beale of the Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Mr. 
C. 8. Jekyll presided at the organ, assisted by Mr. G. 
R. Egerton. 





“THE COLONEL” IN THE STATES. 


According to the official statement, given by the 
manager of Her Majesty's Opera company before 
leaving America, the troupe has appeared in one 
hundred and thirty-five performances, singing in 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The season in New 
York extended from October 16, 1878, to December 
28, 1878, and from February 24 to April 5. In 
Boston the season extended from December 80, 
1878, to January 11, 1879; in Chicago, from Jan. 13 
to Jan. 25; in St. Louis, from Jan. 27 to Feb. 1; 
in Cincinnati, from Feb. 8 to Feb. 8; in Philadelphia, 
from Feb. 10 to Feb. 18; and in Baltimore, from Feb. 
19 to Feb. 22. During this period “‘ Lucia” was sung 20 
times ; ‘* La Sonnambula,” 16 ; ‘* Carmen,” 28 ; “* Faust,” 
12; ‘* Il Trovatore,” 9; ‘ Il Flauto Magico,” 8; “ 1 
Puritani,” 8; ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro,” 7; ‘* Rigoletto,” 
5; ** Don Giovanni,” 5; ‘ Traviata,” 4; ‘ Lohengrin,” 
4; “Il Barbiere,” 2; ‘Ruy Blas,” 2; * Dinorah,” 2; “Il 
Talismano,” 2; ‘ Robert,” 2; ‘ Les Huguenots,” 1; 
‘Der Freischutz,” 1, while two performances were 
devoted to selections from three different operas. 
During the entire American season, 24 matineées 
and 111 evening performances have been given, as 
follows: in New York, 66 nights and 16 matinées; in 
Boston, 10 nights and 2 matinees ; in Chicago, 12 
nights and 2 matinees; in St. Louis, 6 nights and 1 
matinée ; in Cincinnati, 6 nights and 1 matinée ; in 
Philadelphia, 8 nights and 1 matinée; in Baltimore, 3 
nights and 1 matinée. Mdme. Gerster has made 
64 appearances, singing in “ Lucia,” 20 times; in “ La 
Sonnambula,” 15; in “I Puvitani,” 8; in “ Rigoletto,” 
5; in * Jl Flauto Magico,” 6; in “ Lohengrin,” 4; 
“© Dinorah,” 2; Il Talismano,” 2; “ La Traviata,” 1; 
and * Faust,” 1. 

If Mr. Mapleson visits California on his second 
American tour, he will sail from London on July 81, in 
the City of Richmond. Should he, however, decide to 
open the season in New York, his departure for Europe 
will be postponed until September 25, when his troupe 
will take passage in the City of Berlin. Mr. Mapleson 
promises to bring to the United States next season all 
the artists who have gained public favour this year, and 
others of brilliant reputation in Europe. 

——>—>—>—>_—>= EEOC === 


A Campanonoatcan Sorrtr.—A paper was recently read in Mel- 
rose, Mass., upon “ Bells and Bell Music,” by Mr. E. H. Goss. 
This gentleman, we are told, has made a most exhaustive study 
of the subject, and his paper was full of information. Opening 
with an allusion to the existence of bells from remote time to the 
effect which their poetry of the steeples had produced upon civili- 
zation, he then treated of the Angelus bells, the chimes, Christ- 
mas bells, curfew bells, and described some of the largest and 
oldest bells known. Fine allusions were made to the thoughts 
suggested by the sacred peal of the Sabbath, the joyous tone of the 
marriage, and the mournful knell of the funeral bell, and selections 
from poet and prose writer quoted in attestation of the influences 
produced upon the minds of humanity by the music of the bells. 
As illustrations of the subject and interspersed in the reading of 
the paper, the following musical selections were rendered: Piano 
Solo, ‘‘ Sabbath Bells,” Miss Ada Norton; ‘ Angelus Bells,” sung 
by Miss Minnie Brown! Solo and chorus, ‘* Chiming Bells of 
Long Ago.” Mr. W. F. Leighton sang “ The Bellringer’s Song ;” 
Mr. J. O. Norris, ‘The Old Bell;” * Curfew” was given by a 
quartet, and Miss Carrie E. Perkins played ‘* Monastery Bells ” 
in conelusion. As the speaker was treating of the curfew bell, 
the tones of the town bell, rung for the first time by vote of 
the town at nine o’clock, blended with his voice in a most pleasant 


manner. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Madame Favart. Opéra Comique en trois actes. 
Musique de Jacques Orrenpacu. English Adapta- 
tion by H. B. Faryie. Vocal Score. London: 
J. B. Cramer and Co. 1879. 

The great success of this opera in Paris, which seems 
likely to be rivalled in this country, marking as it does 
the decline of the opera-bouffe and the establishment 
of a more refined taste on the Continent, entitles the 
work toa more extended notice than usual. In the 
enormous success achieved by “‘ Les Cloches de Corneville,”’ 
a great deal was due to the excellence of the drama, 
which was sufficient to ensure success, without the 
charming music to which it was set. In the present 
case the plot is admirably conceived, and worked out in 
a vein of exquisite comedy, while the music is all that 
can be desired for its interpretation. That we are 
occasionally reminded of other works by the same 
composer, need hardly be admitted: if a fault at all, it 
has no damaging effect on the acted play. 

The piece opens with a bustling chorus illustrating the 
arrival of the diligence at the “ Grand Monarque” 
posting-house at Arras. Among the travellers are Major 
Cotignac and his daughter Suzanne. The Major wants 
to marry his daughter to a noodle of a nephew, for 
whom he seeks the appointment of Lieutenant of Police, 
which is in the patronage of the old Marquis de 
Pontsablée, Military Governor of the Province. But 
the young lady has bestowed her affections on one 
Hector de Boispréau, who, finding that the hand of 
Suzanne is conditional on obtaining the Lieutenancy 
of Police, goes in for it also. A certain Monsieur 
Charles Favart—dramatic author and struggling thea- 
trical manager—has married his leading lady, Malle. 
Justine Duronceray, and finds to his sorrow that his 
bride is the innocent object of the idolatry of the great 
Maréchal Saxe. The Marshal commences to persecute 
the happy pair; the lady he consigns to a convent; 
the gentleman he attempts toimprison. But Favart 
turns up at the “ Grand Monarque,” a fugitive, and 
concealed in the tavern cellars. 

During his seclusion Favart has made the best of 
his situation, and he sings a capital song (No. 3)— 
“the Calendar of Bacchus,” which is always received 
with great favour. It would need more space than we 
can spare for an extract which should give any idea of 
its effect. Favart’s solitude, however, is speedily 
lightened by the arrival of Mdme. Favart as a wander- 
ing minstrel, in which character she takes part in an 
effective table-chorus, and sings a little mandolin air. 
(No. 4.) She has escaped from the convent, and 
taking service in the inn, she comes across Hector, 
who has failed in his application to Pontsablé for the 
Lieutenancy of the Police, because the Governor likes 
to be solicited by pretty women, and Hector has not 
even a pretty bride to plead for him. Mdme. Favart’s 
sympathies are enlisted in her old schoolmate’s behalf, 





and (unknown to Favart) she assumes the dress of 
Suzanne, interviews the Governor as the wife of Hector, 
and triumphantly brings back the appointment. 
Cotignac, who has seen the old Governor after the 
visit of Mdme. Favart, and has consequently lost the 
coveted bit of patronage, consents with a bad grace to 
give Suzanne to Hector, now Lieutenant of Police, 
He is not long without an opportunity of showing 
his gratitude to Madame Favart; and on the arrival 
of soldiers with a warrant to arrest her husband, 
Hector pretends Favart is his servant, and Justine 
Favart, Suzanne’s maid, which of course puts them at 
once above scrutiny. In the humble capacity, therefore, 
of valet and chambriére, Favart and his wife set out in 
the coach with Hector and his bride-elect. 

In this act are two charming songs for Mdme 
Favart—* The Novice,” (No. 5) :— 
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A great point is made of the exchange of greeting 
between Abbess and Novice. In strong contrast to this 
song is the air in No. 6, ‘‘ An artless thing,” in which 
the first lover is thus introduced : 
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The ploughboy is however speedily cut out by a sailor, 
whose wooing is proverbially successful :— 
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The above melody is made good use of in more than 
one place in the opera, and it will probably attain great 
popularity as a detached song. The concerted music 
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in this and the following number is most telling; the 
fun is well kept up, and we have something very like 
general devotion to Bacchus without any approach to 
vulgarity. The finale (No. 8) contains a lovely little 
air in A flat for Suzanne. 

In Act II. Hector is married to Suzanne, and Favart 
and his wife are hiding in his house, as cook and lady’s- 
maid respectively. The unlooked-for arrival of the 
Marquis de Pontsablé, throws the household into great 
perplexity. The Governor is commissioned by the 
irate Maréchal Saxe, to bring him Madame Favart, 
suspected of being concealed in this very house. An 
amusing imbroglio ensues. Madame Favart has to dress 
as Hector’s wife, and the latter dons the soubrette’s 
dress of the actress. An interesting song for Suzanne 
and chorus of sopranos open the act. This is followed 
by a» Romance for Hector, ‘‘ The two Eves”—which will 
please our light tenors ; succeeded in turn by a charac- 
teristic song for Favart (No. 10), in which “ Puff” 
enables him to point a moral in unexceptionable metre. 
We give the opening motivo :— 
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The following Abed is a chorus with a characteris- 
tic song for Pontsablé, ‘‘'The Ladies’ Pet.” The action 
is carried on in No. 12, a quartet for Madame Favart, 
Suzanne, Hector, and Favart; the latter part of which 
sung pianissimo and staccato is remarkably telling :— 
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A duo for Madame Favart and Pontsablé, with Bell 
chorus, ushers in luncheon with considerable éclat. 

The complication is now heightened by the threatened 
visit of an old dowager who knows the actress, La 
Comtesse de Mont-Griffon, and to escape this new 
danger, Madame Favart has to personate the old lady 
herself. The vocal minuet here introduced, “ An old 
Woman’s dream,” is one of the most touching episodes 
that can be imagined. In the end, the Governor suc- 
ceeds in capturing Favart and arresting Suzanne, under 
the impression (which he never gets rid of till the end 
of the piece) that she is Madame Favart. He hales the 
pair before Saxe, in camp, and Hector is left to bewail 
his wife's absence in the company of Madame Favart. 
The chorus of departure for the camp with the fol- 
lowing motivo concludes the Act :— 
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Swords brightly glancing, What court is like the bi-vou-ac? 


In Act III. a “ Drill Chorus” (No. 16) introduces us 
to the bustle and gaiety of the Maréchal’s camp, where 
Mdme. Favart (i.e. Suzanne) has come to play in an 
allegory written by her husband to celebrate the victory 
of Saxe at Fontenoy. This allegory is to be entitled 
‘« Mars and Venus,” the theatre is erected in the camp, 
and Suzanne is cast for the part of Venus. In vain 
she protests that she is not Mdme. Favart. Pontsable 
will not believe her, and Favart is desperate at the 
dilemma, rendered still more embarrassing by an 
unexpected visit of the king himself to the camp. No. 
17 has a humorous duet for Favart and Suzanne. In 
the midst of this perplexing state of affairs, two 
Tyrolese pedlars arrive with their packs. These are 
Hector and the real Mdme. Favart, and they sing a 
Tyrolienne with its inevitable jidel. The plot then 
takes a quick and favourable turn for the two pair of 
lovers. Favart has his wife, and Hector gets back his 
bride. Of course these events have appropriate musical 
illustration in the composer’s well-known manner. 
Difficulties removed, the masque proceeds—the king is 
charmed—grants Mdme. Favart his royal protection, 
which she uses to disarm the fury of the now awakened 
Governor. All ends happily, and the opera concludes 
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to a strain of military jollity with the same motivo that 
concluded the previous act. 

The preceding sketch gives but an imperfect notion 
of the combination of smart and epigrammatic comedy 
with the bright and haunting strains which Offenbach 
has furnished from his inexhaustible repertory. The 
general arrangement of the concerted music is masterly, 
and the interest never flags. Whether the number be 


solo, duet, or chorus, one wishes for a little more of it, 
if indeed an encore would not be desirable. 
Favart” is a model for a light comic opera. 


** Madame 











English Organ Music: chiefly for Church Use. 
4and 5. London: W. Reeves. 1879. 


We are glad to say a good word for this collection of 
inglish Organ Music, which is alike creditable to the 
composers and to the players who have created a demand 
for such a publication. We might also include in our 
commendation those who listen to such music, for 
without a discriminating audience there can be little 
encouragement either for composer or player. In no 
department of music has there been greater progress 
than in the diffusion of a taste for organ music, and 
there seems no lack of talent in the numerous body of 
musicians who devote their time to developing the powers 
of the King of Instruments. But although a great 
advance has been made, there is one thing in which 
organ music, both English and foreign, is deficient — 
variety. We are speaking of the effect on the public, 
rather than of the actual resemblance of organ com- 
positions to each other; but even from this point of 
view the treatment is often so conventional as to be 
monotonous, and to make little impression on the 
mind or memory. We look on the publication of organ 
music as @ valuable means of inaugurating a better 
state of things ; when composers, instead of wor- 
shipping precedent and working on old models, shall 
start as it were de novo, and avail themselves of the 
extensive resources of the instrument in the contrasting 
of its own varied powers, rather than in reviving the 
organ playing of the past, or in the vain attempt to 
imitate a modern orchestra by the use of the fancy stops 
so liberally provided by our organ builders. These 
latter gentlemen have yet a problem to solve : if instead 
of striving to copy the tone of orchestral instruments 
they would add to their flue pipes the tootle-tootle of 
the flute-player,—if they could represent the impact and 
clutch of bow and string,—if they could give their reeds 
the attack of the hautboy, the bassoon, or the cornet-a- 
pistons—then we should speedily see a new race of 
composers for the organ, and a new race of organists. 
And this is essential if the instrument and those who 
play it are to hold a good position among music and 
musicians. There is little use in writing on old models, 
for more good music exists than can possibly be heard. 
The organ concerto places both organ and orchestra at 
a disadvantage ; the diapason movement is now listened 


Parts 





to with indifference, unless a great player will extem. 
porise on a well-known subject ; the organ-fugue is stil] 
great, for what has been written is unapproachable, and 
players will not give up Bach for a modern fugue. 
manufacturer. ‘‘ Cathedral voluntaries” and arrange. 
ments of oratorio choruses are not now attractive ; the 
voices are wanted; and if an organist has the soul and 
the skill to transfer a great orchestral work to his 
instrument, he gets little or no credit from the public, 
while he himself feels that all he can do is a make- 
shift. Pretty stops and tuneful fripperies, on the 
contrary, are admired ; and amateurism in the organ- 
loft can satisfy ignorance in the listener. To such the 
trifles of the modern French school are classical, and 
really good music is dry, if not repulsive. It is a good 
thing to know what has been well done, and to be able 
to go and do likewise; but a mind is wanted to strike 
out a path, which shall be new, attractive, and possessed 
of solid merit. Works like the one before us, will 
certainly keep up the supply of materiel and personnel, 
from which the organist of the future will arise. With 
all its imperfections, the organ has this advantage: 
that its mechanism and power is under the control of 
one mind. There is a fine field all but vacant: surely 
it cannot long remain so. 





The Parochial Psalter and Hymn Book, with Tunes, 
Introits, &c., for the use of the Church of England, 
Selected and Arranged by the Rev. J. Rosrysoy, 
M.A. The Musical Department under the direction 
of Dr. Rrvzavtt and Mr. Hopkins, Organist of the 
Temple Church. New and enlarged Edition. 
London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co. 1579. 


By the fact of a new edition of this hymn-book being 
called for, we must suppose that the holders of extreme 
opinions are less noisy and less aggressive than they 
used to be, and that some at least of High and Low, 
instead of exaggerating their own opinions and those of 
their opponents for the sake of contention, are content 
to clothe their expression in the decorous neutral tint 
of Mr. Robinson’s Hymn-book. If so, his object is 
attained, and his prefatory announcement has hit its 
mark. It is a placid book, fit fora placid congrega- 
tion, or for Sunday use in a quiet old-fashioned home. 
The music does not preclude the congregation from 
sharing in it, and the hymns are mostly equally re- 
moved from mild hysteria or fierce dogmatism. For 
the careful supervision of the music the names of the 
editors are ample guarantee. We may observe, more- 
over, that the book is independent: in the words of the 
compiler, it is not published under the imprimatur of 
any Church Union; it hangs on its own hook: a peg 
or two higher than some—a peg or two lower than 
others of its competitors. We think, then, it may 
really have supplied a want, and that clergy and 
churchwardens who wish to keep out of hot water will 
be glad of a hymn-book at any rate “ void of offence.” 
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ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 


On April 8 this house opened for the operatic season 
of 1879 under the management of Mr. Ernest Gye. 
«The King is dead; long live the King!” Monarchs 
and opera directors have little personal intercourse 
with the public, and the interest felt for the living 
leaves little room for the memory of the dead. Oblivion 
is the portion of departed humanity, unless, when cited 
“to point a moral ;” it is sufficient that the late manager 
of Covent Garden Theatre was honoured when living, 
and that his merits were acknowledged and recorded 
at the time of hissudden decease. There is no reason to 
suppose that Art will suffer in the hands of Mr. F. Gye’s 
successor. The production of Meyerbeer’s ‘* Prophete,” 
as the initial performance of the season, is a proof of 
the boldness of the new manager ; its result, making 
allowance for the absence of the chief members of his 
company, may be taken as a warrant of his success. 
We have no Viardot and Mario; we may be content 
with Gayarré and Scalchi. In the same parts we may 
probably hear Mdlle. Bloch and Signor Nicolini ; it is 
by no means certain their rendering will please better 
than that of the opening night. The splendour of the 
spectacle, the dancing, and the magnificent orchestral 
and choral music atone in a measure for shortcomings 
in the principals, who are always out of sorts so early 
in the season, and who at the present time are specially 
persecuted by ‘‘skyey influences.” The skating scene 
and the Coronation received all their wonted applause— 
the enthusiasm being divided between them and the 
National Anthem which preceded the opera. Signor 
Vianesi conducted. 

The performance of Flotow’s ‘ Marta,” on April 
10, brought out a new tenor, Signor Nouvelli, in the 
character of Lionello. Though the newcomer was 
nervous, and suffering from#cold, he gained the good 
opinion of his audience, and was encored in “‘ M’appari, 
tutti amor.” His style and phrasing are good, his 
articulation clear, and his intonation correct. He has 
also good stage presence and graceful deportment. 
On the same night Mdlle. Thalberg made her rentrée 
as Lady Enrichetta, and was warmly welcomed. In 
“Qui sola, vergin rosa,” she was encored. Malle. 
Belocca played Nancy, and acquitted herself well. 
Signor Ciampi was the Tristan, and Signor Graziani 
Plumketto. Signor Vianesi conducted. 

On April 12 Mdlle. Pasqua made her début as Leonora 
in “ La Favorita.” She was coolly received on her first 
entrance, but hearty applause followed her delivery of 
the aria, ‘“‘O mio Fernando.” Mdlle. Pasqua sang 
throughout with much taste, and her success may be 
considered as established. She will be a valuable 
addition to the company. Signor Silvestri, the new 
bass, is a well-trained singer, with a good voice, but 
his Baldassare was not striking. Probably Signor 
Silvestri will do better in other characters. As Alfonzo 
XI., Signor Graziani sang in his usual admirable style. 
Signor Gayarré’s Fernando shows much progress since 
he made his début in that part; his rendering of the 
aria, ‘Spirto gentil,” was most exquisite. The 
mounting of the opera was excellent. 

Meyerbeer’s ‘“* Les Huguenots” was given on April 15, 
and re-introduced Mdme. Cepeda, who on her first 
appearance last season achieved deserved success. She 
was greeted with much applause. Signor Gayarré was 
the Raoul, and though this is not one of his best parts, 





he is about the best Raoul we have had lately. Tho 
evening was marked by the débuts of two good artists: 
Malle. Schou as the Queen, and Signor Vidal as Marcello ; 
in both cases the verdict was favourable. Mdlle. Schou 
possesses a flexible voice, pure soprano in quality, and 
is, moreover, @ fine vocalist: her ability to sing florid 
music was at once put beyond all question. Signor Vidal's 
delivery of the “ Piff Paff’’ was much applauded, and 
throughout he showed good conception of the character. 
Signor Cotogni resumed his familiar part of De Nevers ; 
Signor Capponi was again the St. Bris; and Mdme. 
Scalchi, as Urbano, won the usual encore for ‘ Nobil 
Signor.” The whole performance was spirited and 
satisfactory. 

On April 17 Meyerbeer’s ‘* Roberto il Diavolo was 
played under disadvantages. The inclement weather 
prevented Mdme. Cepeda from assuming the part of 
Alice, which consequently devolved on Mdlle. Mantilla, 
who assumed it at very short notice. Signor Sylva, 
the new tenor, made his début as Roberto ; his voice is 
rather a forced baritone, but his middle notes are good, 
though signs of wear or of suffering from cold were 
evident. His appearance and stage presence are 
imposing ; still his Roberto was hardly a success, vocal 
or histrionic. Siguor Vidal, as Bertramo, sang the 
music in good style, but his acting was too pronounced. 
Malle. Mantilla went through her part with ease and 
confidence ; Mdme. Smeroschi, as Isabella, was obviously 
suffering from cold; and Signor Sabater was weak as 
Rambaldo. The “ Sorte avrici,”” sung by Roberto in the 
first act, was encored and repeated. The Abbey scene 
created its customary effect, and the dancing of Malle. 
Reuters as the Abbess was easy and graceful ; the resus- 
citated nuns still appear in the short muslin skirts of 
the ballerina. 

A most successful début was made by Malle. Turolla 
on April 19. The opera was “ Faust e Margherita,” and 
the audience were not slow to recognise in the porson 
of the new comer another ideal Gretchen. Médlle. 
Turolla has many requisites, mental and physical, for 
a perfect embodiment of Goethe's enchanting creation, 
and she knows how to use them to the best advantage, 
singing the music with ease, and acting with sensibility 
and intelligence. Her youth and prepossessing appear- 
ance add to the charm of her natural endowments and 
artistic culture. From the opening scene, where 
Gretchen first sees Faust, to the scene of the death in 
prison, the impersonation of Mdlle. Turolla wears an 
aspect of freshness which of itself is a great attraction. 
A crowded audience became more and more interested 
as the opera went on, and when the curtain fell upon 
the love-duet with Faust, at the termination of the 
garden scene, the applause was enthusiastic. The 
Faust of M. Capoul is the best we now have ; he played 
magnificently in the garden scene. The Valentine of 
Signor Cotogni is what it has always been; and the 
Mephistopheles of Signor Vidal, though not faultless, is 
effective. ‘‘ La Favorita,” with Mdlle. Pasqua, was 
repeated on April 22, and “‘ Faust” on the 24th. On 
April 26, after an absence of five years, Mdlle. Sophie 
Heilbronn made her rentrée as Violetta in the 
“‘ Traviata,” in which part she has been successful at 
the Scala in Milan, and the San Carlo in Naples. 
The other parts were filled as follows :—Flora Bervoiz, 
Mdlle. Cottino; Giorgio Germont, Signor Cotogni; 
Barone Duphol, Signor Scolara; Gastone, Signor 
Manfredi; Marquis d’Aubigny, Signor Oaracciolo; 
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Dottore Grenvil, Signor Raguer; and Alfredo, M. 
Capoul. 

On April 28 “ Ii Trovatore” was played. Leonora, 
Mdlle. Turolla ; Azucena, Mdile. Pasqua; and Manrico, 
Signor Sylvia. Signor Carbone was the substitute for 
Signor Cotogni as the Conte di Luna. A new Diver- 
tissement was introduced, the music for which has 
lately been composed specially for the opera by Signor 
Verdi. Mdlle. Turolla more than confirmed the im- 
pression she made as Margherita. The part of Leonora 
is very exacting, but there were no signs of fatigue. 
She made all the usual points, and in the last scene 
particularly distinguished herself. She has established 
her position as a singer; a little more freedom and 
ease of demeanour on the stage is desirable, and will 
not be long wanting. The Azucena of Mdlle. Pasqua 
was a creditable performance, if somewhat tame ; the 
new Belgian tenor is too noisy as Manrico ; the repre- 
sentation of the Count was tolerable. ‘ Ernani” was 
produced on April 29, Mdlle. Zare Thalberg sustaining 
the part of Hlvira; Don Carlos, M. Maurel; Don Silvio, 
Signor Vidal; and Mrnani, Signor Gayarré. 








HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Mr. Mapleson’s Company entered on their season’s 
work on April 26, and were welcomed by a good house, 
who were liberal in their expressions of satisfaction 
throughout the evening. The company is substantially 
the same as last season: Sir Michael Costa conducts 
as a matter of course, M. Sainton is the principal 
violin, and Mr. Willing resumes his post as maestro al 
piano which he held during the regular and autumn 
seasons last year. ‘The opera chosen for the opening 
night was Geo. Bizet’s ‘* Carmen,” with Miss Minnie 
Hauk in the title-part. The cast was completed as 
follows: Don José, Signor Campanini; Escamillo, Signor 
del Puente; Zuniya, Signor Franceschi; Michaela, 
Mdme. Sinico; Paquita, Mdlle. Robiati; Mercedes, 
Mdme. Lablache. Miss Hauk had an enthusiastic 
reception, and the performance generally went off with 
great eclat. ‘The series of American representations of 
this opera have enabled Signor Campanini and Miss 
Hauk to play together with the greatest effect, and 
much of the success of the opera is to be attributed to 
the efforts of these accomplished artists. There are 
hardly any parallel characters in the operatic repertoire, 
and much skill and study have evidently been bestowed 
ou their development. Mdme. Sinico sang her music 
charmingly, and Signor del Puente is even better than 
formerly as the Toreador. The “Traviata” was an- 
nounced for the 29th with Mdlle. Emille Ambre as 
Violetta, 

On May 1 “ Carmen” is to be repeated, and on May 
8, Mozart's masterpiece “* Don Giovanni” is to be given, 
with Mdme, Pappenheim as Donna Anna, and Mdme. 
Sinico as Donna Elvira. Malle. Marie Vanzandt will 
make her first appearance in this country as Zerlina— 
a debut which is looked forward to with much interest. 
Mdme. Etelka Gerster is announced for Amina in the 
** Sonnambula”’ on May 8. 











Mies Madelena Cronin announces that her Pianoforte Recital 
will take place at the Royal Academy of Music on Thursday 
evening the 15th prox. at 8.30 p.m. Miss Cronin will be assisted 
upon the oceasion by Miss Agnes Larkcom, the Misses Allitsen, 
Miss Palmer, Signor Adelmann and Signor Erba, 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 





On April 5 Hermann Goetz’s Symphony in F was 
played for the first time here, and the audience 
numbered many musicians and connoisseurs, and their 
satisfaction and admiration were loudly expressed. The 
Scherzo (here styled * Intermezzo”) which forms the 
second movement was so persistently applauded that 
Mr. Manns had no alternative but to accept the encore, 
The composition was received with marked favour 
throughout. Mdlle. Anna Mehlig played Chopin's 
Concerto in E flat; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Calm Sea and 
Prosperous Voyage” overture was the remaining 
instrumental piece. The concert included songs by 
Mr. Santley and Mrs. Osgood, the former singing J. I’, 
Barnett’s ‘* Rock of Ages,” and Sullivan’s ode, ‘I wish 
to tune my quivering lyre,” and the lady sang four 
settings of Goethe's ‘‘ Kennst du das Land,” by Beet- 
hoven, Schubert, Schumann, and Liszt. Mrs. Osgood 
sang well, and got through a difficult and absurd task 
without showing signs of weakness. 

The usual Good Friday Concert attracted 25,355 
visitors, despite the coldness of the day and the 
indispositiuon of Mr. Sims Reeves, whose inability to 
attend was announced in the morning papers. Mdme. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Edward 
Lloyd, Mr. Santley, with the Crystal Palace Band and 
Chorus, formed the chief attraction ; while two military 
bands were announced to play at intervals. The whole 
multitude—orchestra and audience—joiued in singing 
the ‘Old Hundredth Psalm,” the hymn “ Abide with 
me,” and ‘* God bless the Prince of Wales ;” the result 
justified or at least excused the odd selection. Lucores 
were frequent at the concert, and the soloists were not 
reluctant to grant the requests of the audience. The 
piercing east wind kept the grounds clear, but the 
building was not inconveniemtly crowded. 

On April 12 .the program included Beethoven's 
Symphony in A (No. 7); Festival Overture, Reinecke 
(first time at these Concerts}; Concertino for violon- 
cello aud orchestra, Piatti; Pastorale Religioso for 
orchestra, C. A. Krebs. Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington 
was the vocalist. There is nothing peculiarly striking 
either in Reinecke’s Overture, nor in the Pastorale by 
Krebs. The latter piece was written for a Christmas 
Eve service in the Court Chapel at Dresden, of which 
Herr Krebs is the Kapellmeister. In addition to playing 
his own concertino, Signor Piatti played Schubert's 
«“ Ave Maria” as a solo. The symphony went capitally, 
and formed the most maguificent conclusion possible to 
the concert. 

On Easter Monday there were also abundant musical 
attractions for the many, but there was nothing to call 
for special notice. The holiday folks enjoyed their day 
as well as they could, and the weather was but a slight 
drawback to those who kept within the palace. 

On April 19 the concert commenced with Rubinstein’s 
“ Ocean” symphony, extended, but hardly improved, 
by the addition of two movements. The band took 
great pains in its execution, and Mr. Manns deserves 
great credit for the result achieved. Mdme. Montigny- 
Remaury was to have played Mendelssohn’s D minor 
concerto, but at the eleventh hour failed to appear. 
Among the audience, however, was Herr Scharwenka, 
who at the request of Mr. Manns, played Beethoven's 
grand concerto in E flat. Herr Scharwenka also gave 
as solo @ fantasia by Chopin. The singers were Mdme, 
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Patey and Mr. Maas, the lady giving the “ Quando a te 
lieta,” from ‘* Faust,” the gentleman the prayer from 
Wagner's “ Rienzi.” They also joined in a duet by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett. The overture to Gounod’s opera, 
“ Mireille,” concluded the concert. 

On April 26 the program included Mr. Gadsby’s 
cantata, “‘ The Lord of the Isles,’ which was conducted 
by the composer. Miss Mary Davies sang the music 
allotted to Kdith, and Mdme Cummings that of Isabel ; 
both ladies acquitted themselves well, and received 
hearty applause. Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Ludwig, 
and Mr. Henry Pope filled the male parts. Of the 
concerted pieces which are numerous, a quartet ‘“‘ Oh 
stay thy vengeful purpose,” was encored. The choruses 
are well written, and the orchestration clever and 
telling. An outburst of applause greeted the composer 
at the close of the performance. Two orchestral 
movements by Schumann were the only other items in 
the bill. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have accepted 
an invitation of the directors to visit the Palace on 
Saturday, June 14. A grand fete is being organised 
for that day, in which several of the best artists, the 
London contingent of the Handel Festival Choir, 
military bands, and the Crystal palace orchestra will 
take part. 








MUSICAL UNION. 


Professor Ella commenced his thirty-fifth season of 
the Musical Union in St. James’s Hall last Tuesday 
afternoon, April 29. The pianist was Herr Scharwenka; 
the first violin, Signor Papini; the second violin, M. 
Weiner ; the viola, Herr Hollander; and the violon- 
cello, M. Lasserre; Herr Scharwenka played one of 
Beethoven’s sonatas, and introduced some of his own 
compositions. Although in excellent health, and with 
the weak sight much improved, Professor Ella has 
thought it prudent to obtain some assistance in the 
arrangement and conduct of his matinées. But his 
interest is still in his work, and he will postpone as 
long as he can that retirement to which his long 
devotion to his art has fully entitled him. 








THE BACH CHOIR. 


This choir of amateurs gave another performance 
of the Mass in B minor (‘die hohe Messe,”) at St. 
James’s Hall, on April 8. Herr Otto Goldschmidt 
conducted, and his lady, the famous “ Jenny Lind,” 
sang in the chorus. The principal singers were Mdme. 
Sherrington, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
Thorndike. There was an excellent orchestra, led by 
Herr Ludwig Straus, and Mr. Thomas Pettitpresided 
at the organ. The hall was well filled. We are glad 
that the Society does not intend to restrict its repertoire, 
and as they have now given the Mass five times, some 
other work of Bach’s may occupy their attention with 
advantage. The Society is now firmly established, 
= may look forward to a useful and influential 
uture, 








ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


The Students’ Orchestral Concert at St. James’s 
Hall, on April 5, exhibited considerable progress. Of 
the new compositions, an overture in © minor, by Mr, 

















William Sewell, an “Agnus Dei,” by Miss Maude 
Valerie White, and an orchestral Intermezzo, in F, by 
Mr. Arthur G. Thomas, possess great merit. Miss 
Fanny Boxell played the opening movement of Beet- 
hoven’s fourth concerto; Miss Ellam the Adagio and 
Rondo from Weber's Concerto in FE flat; and Mr. 
Charlton T. Speer played Mendelssohn’s Rondo Bril- 
lante in B minor. Among the singers we may name 
Miss Clara Samuell, a mezzo-soprano, and Miss M. 8. 
Jones, a contralto; the former gave ‘‘I will sing of 
Thy great mercies,” from Mendelssohn's “ St. Paul,” 
the latter, ‘‘ Who ever perished being innocent,” from 
Professor Macfarren’s oratorio ‘‘ Joseph.” In Beet- 
hoven'’s First Mass chorus and orchestra worked 
zealously, with M. Sainton as first violin. The leading 
vocalists were Mdmes. Irene Ware and Mudie-Boling- 
broke, Messrs. B. Davies and W. H. Brereton. Mr. 
Theiler, who has a good bass voice, sang ‘‘ Honour and 
arms,” from Handel’s ‘‘ Samson.” Mr. Walter Mac- 
farren (whose ‘ Pastoral Overture” was extremely well 
played) conducted as usual. The concert ended with 
Mr. Eaton Faning’s chorus, ‘‘ The Vikings,” to which 
the composer has recently added orchestral accompani- 
ments. 








THE “POPULAR” CONCERTS. 


Both the Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts for 
the season were terminated on the 5th and 7th of 
April. The program at the former comprised the String 
Quartet in A major, and the Pianoforte and String 
Quartet in E flat by Schumann, with solos for the 
piano by Beethoven and for the violin by Bach. The 
executants were Fraulein Krebs, MM. Joachim, Ries, 
Lazarus, Straus, and Piatti; Herr Hanschel was the 
singer. The same instrumentalists, with the addition 
of Malle. Janotha and Miss Zimmermann, played, on 
the 7th, in works by Beethoven, Boccherini, Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Tartini, Bennett, and Herren Brahms 
and Joachim. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. 

At the usual supplementary performance, on April 9, 
Herr Joachim led two of the “‘ Posthumous "’ Quartets of 
Beethoven, the E flat (Op. 127) and the OC sharp minor 
(Op. 182). Herr Joachim’s colleagues were MM. Ries, 
Straus, and Piatti. The pianoforte sonata in E minor 
(Op. 90) was played by Mdlle. Janotha, and three 
songs by Herr Henschell competed an excellent Beet- 
hoven program. 





A New Propicy.—L’Orient, a Bucharest journal, gives the 
following details concerning a youthful violinist, named Charles 
Vondra, who is hardly eleven years old :—‘t Charles Vondra has 
just arrived at Bucharest, where he intends giving some concerts. 
This juvenile wonder seems to be quite a born violinist. When 
he was only four years old a violin was placed in his hands in the 
shape of a toy, and he immediately displayed a great liking for 
the instrument. At the age of five years the youngster had made 
wonderful progress and began to give concerts. At Livadia he 
played before the Emperor Alexander, who conceived a great 
affection for him and greatly admired his virtuosity. Young 
Vondra also played before the Sultan of Turkey, at Constanti- 
nople, who highly complimented him upon his wonderful per- 
formances. Lastly, in passing through Jassy, Vondra gave a 
concert there, and the professors at the Conservatoire having 
promised him their aid, the result was a brilliant success. A local 
journal, the Telegraphul, reporting this concert, says :—‘ The 
young artist has a wonderfully light touch, and displayed the 
greatest ease in overcoming the difficulties which he encountered, 
while his modest and unassuming manner, coupled with his 
extreme youth, caused the greatest admiration. In short Vondra 
will become, in five or six years, a second Paganini,’” 
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THE LATE DR. ELVEY’S PSALTER. 


JHE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 
of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting ona New Principle. With 
Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY 
Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 
and Choragus to the University of Oxford. 
Eighth Edition. Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, A CHEAPER EDITION (the Eleventh). With 
a Memorandum on the Pointing of the * GLORIA PATRI,” by 
Sir G.J.ELVEY. Feap. 8vo., cloth limp, 2s, 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


“ There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good 
in the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


** Taken as a whole, Dr. Elvey’s work has not been surpassed. 
a wks We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 
sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must 
chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.”—The Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


JAMES PARKER & Co., 
Oxford ; and 377, Strand, London. 
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DEATH. 


On April 5, at Chichester, Wittiam Kexr Wester, M.R.C.S., youngest son 
of the late SAMUEL SEBASTIAN WxsLEY. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. B.—We cannot answer such questions. 


Atro.—We teally cannet tell why a baritone should be paid more than a bass ; 
but if you could get the baritone (?) appointment, you would not object to the 
arrangement. 


P.—We do not know. Perhaps Mr. Husk, the Librarian of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, can help you. 


The Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY, 


—_—_»_—— 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 


LONDON, MAY, 1879. 


ENGLISH COMMEMORATIONS. 





The English are not great at Commemorations ; if we 
except the musical commemorations of Handel, it is 
difficult to point to anything of the kind in the past 
which has been entirely satisfactory. We can easily 
understand now how Handel might be and is popularly 
and periodically commemorated ; but the attempt at a 
Commemorative Handel Festival was a hazardous ex- 
periment when it was first resolved to organise one in 
Westminster Abbey. Handel was not then known to 
the people as he now is; and the influence of the Royal 
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and the Great was needed at every stage of the under- 
taking to make it a success. As matters now stand we 
have Handel always with us, and his monster triennial 
festival is unnecessary as a commemoration, but it is 
nove the less popular. Granted that the commercial 
element enters largely into its management, it is still 
a striking proof of the reverence in which the great 
musician is held. The memory of the foreigner Handel 
has fared well at the hands of the English. 

Not many Englishmen will assert that Shakespeare 
is not duly appreciated in his own country ; although 
there are Teutons who have studied him so much that 
they deny to his countrymen the capacity to under- 
stand him, and claim a deeper insight with respect to 
Shakespeare's writings than is possessed by those who 
speak his language, and who have been brought up 
under the influence of his hundred years’ teaching. It 
has, however, occasionally occurred to Englishmen that 
something more is due from them than they are in the 
habit of giving to Shakespeare, and the something more 
has taken the form of a Jubilee or Commemoration. 
The Stratford Jubilee of a century ago was not a striking 
success ; the metropolitan demonstration some fifteen 
years back was a miserable failure. What shall we say 
of the Shakespeare Festival at Stratford, which draws 
to a close as we go to press? There is much that is to 
be admired in the conception, and in the way in which 
the Festival has so far been carried out. The people of 
Stratford and certain members of the theatrical pro- 
fession deserve great credit for what they have achieved ; 
and they will have pleasant memories of ten days in 
April when some solid good was effected and a reproach 
to their town removed. The “ nobodies” of Stratford 
have done what they could: those who have lived by 
Shakespeare have acknowledged their obligation and 
made some sacrifice. Honour, then, to all those who 
have taken part in the ‘‘ Commemoration” ! 

Still this is not the tribute of a nation to its greatest 
genius ; and there is no denying the fact that English- 
men are lukewarm in the matter of Memorials, even if 
a Shakespeare be the object of honour. They feel that 
they have him with them: he exists now for this country 
and for the world far more than when he was in the 
flesh. And there is also a little shabbiness in their 
hesitation to subscribe or to identify themselves with 
the memorial movement ; it requires a new excitement 
to induce a relaxation of the British purse-strings. 
Shakespeare’s real memorial is in the hearts and minds, 
of his countrymen; and it will be long before these 
are brought to join in the erection of any material 
monument which can justly be called national. 

It is however something that Shakespeare's birth- 
place will have a theatre, a library, and a museum, 
which are connected by their donors with the name of 
the great dramatist. The school for actors which is 
to be established at Stratford is a mere vision: it 
would be as reasonable to expect one to exist and 
flourish in the dreary sands surrounding the Dramatic 








College at Woking. Fancy a school for acting in a 
desert where there are neither actors nor audiences ! 
The founders of the Memorial may boast that their 
designs were carried out in a time of great commercial 
depression, when even the elements warred against 
them—in a winterly April almost without parallel. 





THE REFORMATION AT ST. PAUL'S. 


After two years’ interval the Succentor of our 
Metropolitan Cathedral has again issued a report on 
the musical work done, and he has in passing glanced 
at the principles which have regulated his own share 
in it. The Rey. Dr. W. 8. Simpson does not seem to be 
an enthusiast ; he treats his results in a matter-of-fact 
way; occasionally excuses the course he has adopted, 
and occasionally seems to take credit for maintaining 
a principle when he may only have sought to please. 
But from any point of view great credit is due to him 
and the other officers of the church for the changes 
introduced ; for the aspect of life and vigour which 
has to a certain extent replaced the drowsy and 
careless demeanour which distinguished the former 
routine. If the present Succentor really knows 
what was, it is small matter of wonder that 
he views with complaisance his share in what is. We 
have spoken before of the carelessness and irreverence 
that used to prevail at St. Paul’s; and have no wish to 
do more than allude to it in admitting that there is now 
no room for complaint on this score. Nor on the other 
hand is it of any use to lament the destruction of Wren’s 
choir by the removal of organ and screen. This is a 
fait accompli, and the altered circumstances have had to 
be dealt with. Kent’s treble duets would be ridiculous 
now that the voices are placed at the verge of the great 
circle beneath the dome ; and these, and alto solos, and 
much ‘verse’ music are necessarily laid aside. But 
there are many verse anthems which would tell well if the 
singers were capable ; and if the singers are not capable 
nothing is to be gained by supplanting Boyce and Green 
and Croft by Schumann and Gounod and Spohr. 
Our taste in church music is quite as Catholic as that of 
Dr. Simpson, though we would prefer that all cathedral 
music should be the development by cathedral men of 
what has gone before. With respect to anthems, Han- 
del and Mozart and Beethoven and Haydn have, so 
to speak, forced oratorio music into the Church : if we 
would, we cannot help it. But in all cases the words 
used should be those set by the composer: no “ adap- 
tation” of any kind. Above all things, no music 
should be introduced which cannot be fairly executed. 
Dr. Simpson alludes to the effect produced by Spohr’s 
** Last Judgment.” We will grant the effect on certain 
minds, but there could be but one result to musical ears. 
Given the place, the singers, and the organ, Spohr's 
music in St. Paul’s can be nothing but confusion. It 
was not written for such a place, for such singers, for 
such accompaniment. And the modern prettinesses of 
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certain foreign composers, and the far-fetched elabora- 
tion of others, are equally out of place. They are 
either below or beyond the means at command. 

But we have outrun our space, and we must defer 
further remarks. We will only state in conclusion 
that Dr. Simpson’s report gives evidence of the best 
motives, of hard and conscientious work, and of diffi- 
culties overcome. No doubt in many cases compromise 
has been a necessity, and partly so because Church 


principles have been developed as the music and the 
choir have been reformed. 





NOTES. 

The Villa Rossini, at the entrance of the Bois de Boulogne, is to 
be sold by auction on May 6. This villa, together with the 
gardens, wae given to Rossini for his use during his life. It has 
now returned into the possession of the Municipality of Paris. 


The property has been divided into three lots, the united upset 
Prices of which amount to nearly £12,000. 





The following remarks in Figaro of April 30 are well worth 
extracting :-—*‘* To send a girl to Italy is not only possible moral 
ruin, but certain loss of time and money. In Milan, which the 
detractors of our country tell us is ‘‘ the great art centre,” there 
are more than four hundred young men and women who have 
paid, under ridiculous misrepresentation, large sums of money to 
one or the other of the celebrated Italian singing masters, and 
who are now chiefly employed cooling their heels round the 
square of the Domo, waiting in vain for the engagements which 
never come. Of the two leading teachers of singing in this Milan, 
one is an uneducated peasant of nearly eighty, who speaks very 
bad Italian, and whose sagacious theory is that the breath comes 
not from the lungs but from the bones; while the other is also an 
octogenarian who gives his lessons in bed, who is visited by short 
spasms at irregular intervals, and whose theory is that the 
breath comes not from the bones but from thelungs. Your young 
lady student who goes to Milan can take her selection between 
these two old gentlemen, can brave the social demoralisation of 
Milanese artistic society, and the extraordinary changes of a Lom- 
bardian climate, and when she emerges from the two years of 
tuition at an extravagant price, she will (it is as well to speak 
plainly) be compelled to pay the impresario for her début and 
to pay the critics for their laudatory notices. Both evils are 
so unanimously admitted that it is useless to ventilate the 
question. There is no Italian impresario who will give an 
artist a gratuitous début, and there are but few Italian critics who 
will praise an artist without being paid in hard cash for it. And 
when the first appearance is past, and the laudatory notices are 
gained, what is the use of them? Did I choose to collect them, 
my desk would be filled in a month by laudatory notices of artists 
whose names are unknown, and are never likely to be known here, 
The Milanese mania is in fact purely moonshine. The successful 
artist depends upon her natural gifts, which can be cultivated by 
the art of masters in London, or any other capital, better than 
they can in Milan. After all the proof of the pudding is in the 
eating, and a rapid glance through the list of the great artists of 
modern times will soon dissipate the idea that at Milan alone. is 
true art found. Mdme. Patti was educated in Philadelphia, Mdme. 
Nilsson in Paris, Mdlle, Titiens in Vienna, Mdme. Trebelli in 
Paris, Mdme, Albani in America, Mdme. Edith Wynne, Mdme. 
Patey, and innumerable others, in England, Mr. Santley in Italy 
(a good many years ago, by Signor Novara, now dead), Mdme. 
Gerster in Vienna, and so on, The fact is that Italy is for average 
vocalists a simple fraud, while phenomenal vocalists will get 
better instruction in England than they can obtain in any other 


country in the world, simply because we can better afford to pay 
for it.” 


It is proposed to build at Rome a theatre which in size and 
decoration shall be worthy of the new Capital of Italy. The site 
will be that occupied by the Villa Colonna, and the grounds of the 
Convent of San Silvestro. 

MM. Mangeot Fréres and Co., of Nancy, have presented to the 
Brussels Conservatoire a magnificent grand jpiano, ‘a claviers 
renvers¢s,” the inventor of which gained a gold medal and the 
decoration of the Legion of Honour at the recent Paris Exhibition. 
The directors of the Conservatoire at once engaged M. Zarebski to 
give a performance on the instrument which he has made his 
specialty. 





On Thursday, April 24, the Royal Academy of Music was the 
scene of an experimental performance by the operatic class. 
“ That there was hitherto no school in England for the study of 
the Lyrical Drama, and that such a school is highly desirable for 
Composers, Directors, and Singers, whose aims are turned to this 
branch of music, are facts felt by many who wish well for the 
highest interests of Art. Such a school is instituted within the 
curriculum of the Academy, but expressly as an opportunity for 
study, rather than for display. The experiment is a specimen 
of the result of the class. The object is to prove the pupils’ 
capacity for instruction, and not to give a complete presentation 
of a work, and, therefore, no stage accessories are employed, and 
such portion only is selected of compositions as are available for 
the abilities of the class.” A very important step has thus been 
taken in the right direction, and a new career is opened to such 
pupils of the Academy as are able to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. A portion of the first act of Mozart’s opera, ‘‘ The 
Magic Flute,” was performed with great credit by the pupils ; and 
this was followed by the first act of the ‘‘ Don Giovanni.” The 
experiment certainly proved all that was aimed at: the existence 
of musical and dramatic talent, and the physical power to give 
effect to it. The accompaniments were played on the pianoforte 
by Mr. C. T. Corke and Mr. A. G. Thomas; the Musical Director 
was Mr. Fiori; the Dramatic Director, Mr. Arthur Cecil. 





Mr. Henry Marston, one of the very few Shakespearean actors 
of the old school who are left to us, is now in his seventy-fifth year 
struggling with disease and poverty. He has been long suffering 
from chronic rheumatism, which has entirely prevented him from 
following his profession, and the scanty means on which he has 
had to depend are all but exhausted. After fifty-years’ good service 
on the stage, it is not too much to expect that effectual relief will 
be afforded; and some of Mr. Marston’s friends are engaged in 
organising a benefit for him at the Lyceum Theatre, the use of 
which has been generously offered by Mr. Irving. The date and 
other particulars will be shortly announced. 





A silent commentary on the current controversy respecting the 
regulation of London music halls is now lying in a hospital at the 
Fast-end in the person of a poor Hindoo boy who recently, while 
performing with a man and woman on the trapeze at the Royal 
Cambridge music hail, was dropped, or, at any rate, fell headlong 
to the stage, a distance of fourteen or sixteen feet. The poor 
little lad, who figured in the bill as ‘“‘the Afghan Prince,” was 
picked up stunned, and was found to have sustained a severe con- 
cussion of the brain. The Home Secretary recently informed the 
Member for Stoke that the proprietor of any building in which a 
dangerous performance was permitted and resulted in death 
would be liable to a charge of manslaughter, but the timely 
caution seems to have no effect on some of the metropolitan 
managers. An imperative regulation as to the use of nets appears 
to be wanting to protect the lives and limbs of performers, and to 
spare the public the sickening ‘* sensation” of a poor child falling 
a maimed heap upon the stage. 





An application has been made to the Vestry of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, for permission to erect a statue of Lord Byron 
in St. James’s Street. The Vestry have decided against the 








proposition by a majority of thirteen—thirty-three to twenty. 
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Many of our readers will remember a poor idiotic negro. 
“Blind Tom,” who gave some years ago in public extraordinary 
signs of musical sensibility, though ina very humble way. He 
seems to have made some little progress musically, if we may put 
faith in the following from the New Orleans Democrat. ‘ There 
has been considerable change in Blind Tom during his absence. 
He is still odd, grotesque, sui generis, but he has added greatly to 
his repertoire, and his performances on the piano have reached a 
degree of finish that few would suspect who knew him in his 
crude beginnings. From the imitation of the organ, the violin, 
the music-box, the drum and the fife it is a long stride to classic 
music, but Tom has accomplished it. Those who have heard him 
render the variations of Listz, of the waltz in Faust, the ‘ Fisher 
man’s song,’ and the sonatas of Beethoven, will bear out the asser- 
tion that his execution is remarkable and productive of more than 
ordinary delight to the cultivated listener. To the man of science 
Blind Tom must for ever remain a mystery, luring by frequent 
suggestions of the clue to his psychological construction, but 
always evasive when it comes to the point of determining his pre- 
cise position in the human scale. He is simply Blind Tom, 
apparently destitute of mental capacity, but endowed with a pas- 
sion for music powerful and absorbing, and susceptible of infinite 
development.” 

The following parapraph went the round of ;the American papers 
before Mr. Mapleson set out on his homeward voyage. It isa curious 
illustration of the gossip which interests American readers :— 
“Mr, Mapleson himself confesses that Mdme. Nilsson is not 
engaged for his next American season. He,has succeeded in 
geiting her for the London season, and hopes to be able to 
persuade her to come here. It is more than probable that these 
hopes are futile. In a private letter to a friend in New York, 


Mdme. Nilsson says that she can earn 1000 dollars to 1200 
dollars a night in Europe for several years to come, and there is 


no necessity of her risking the trials of a trip across the Atlantic, 
and the worse trials of a professional tour through America, for 
1000 dollars a night, and that rather risky. She says: ‘I know 
Mr. Mapleson would pay me if he had it to pay. But I know the 
dangers of operatic enterprise in the United States,’ She then 
goes on to speak of an invincible repugnance she has to returning 
to America, from the fact that she has lost large sums of money 
in the various speculations she entered into here. Indeed, 
she says that every single speculation she undertook in America 
was a loss to her, and despite the great amount of money 
she made, she recovered in the end but about one-fourth 
of it. The contract offered by Mr. Mapleson is 1000 dollars 
a performance for eight performances a month, and an 
engagement of six months. This would make 48,000 dollars 
—just about one-half of what she could make by remaining in 
Kurope.” 


The annual Shakespearean dinner was held on April 23 at the 
rooms of the Urban Club, St. John’s Gate, Clerkenwell. Mr. R- 
Hi. horne presided, and Mr. G. Barnett Smith was in the vice 
chair. In the course of the evening a telegram was received from 
Stratford-on-Avon, which was responded to by Mr. W. E. Church 
on behalf of the Urban Club. The usual toasts were proposed. 
Mr. Horne gave that of ‘*The Memory of Shakespeare” with 
unusual eloquence, 


The Brougham centenary fétes at Cannes were carried out with 
great zest during a whole week. On April 17 there was a curious 
musical competition. First among the instrumental performers 
came the executants on the galoubets tambourins of Provence, a 
combination of fife and.drum, the former being played with the 
left hand, while the drum is beaten by the right; the latter is a 
curious instrument, being very long in proportion to its cireum- 
ference, and the baton is an unknobbed stick. The competitors 
were chiefly old men, as if the use of this singular Provengal 
music were dying out. Another attraction was the competition of 





various bands of music and choral societies. The musicians of 
Nice distinguished themselves among the former, and the 
Marseilles Orpheonists among the latter. 


M. Charles Lecocq produced his new opera, entitled “ La Petite 
Mademoiselle,” at the Paris Renaissance on the 12th April. ‘The 
libretto is by MM. Meilhac and Halevy; Grevin has designed 
the costumes ; the period is that of Louis XIII., and the Hotel de 
Ville is copied from an old picture. Mdlle. Granier depicts La 
Grande Mademoiselle; the term ‘ Petite” is however adopted 
by the authors in compliment to the prima donna. The 
incidents are complicated, and Mdlle. Granier has to assume 
divers disguises. A conspiracy, which causes the erection of a 
barricade, is very sensational. The composer’s score is said 
to be one of his best compositions. Certainly the opera was a 
great. success. 


At Vienna Liszt recently conducted his Grand Mass written for 
the Cathedral of Grau. He also gave a concert at the residence 
of the Countess Andrassy, for the benefit of the Szegedin sufferers, 
which produced over 4000 florins. The Abbé left Vienna for 
Weimar, where he stays a few weeks every year. 


The original autograph score of Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
has just been sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson for 
fifty-five pounds. It wanted two pages to complete. 


The Dutch Musical Association will celebrate the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its foundation by a festival at Amsterdam. The con- 
ductor will be Mynheer M. J. Verhulst, the organist and com- 
poser, of Rotterdam. The chief soprano will be Mdme. Lemmens, 
who, though English by birth, was educated in Holland, and Herr 
Joachim will be the violinist. The festival is fixed for the 23rd, 
24th, and 25th of the present month. Handel’s oratorio ‘‘ Joshua” 
and Beethoven's choral symphony No. 9, will be included in the 
program. 


We regret to announce the death of Ernest Frederick Richter, 
the German composer and learned theorist, which took place at 
Leipsic on the 9th April, in his seventy-first year. He was the 
Cantor (Director) of Music at St. Thomas’s Church. His com- 
positions are numerous, both sacred and secular, and they are all 
distinguished by correct taste and high aspirations. The deceased 
musician was born at Zittau (Saxony) on the 24th October, 1808. 
He was Professor at the Conservatorium of Leipsic, where his 
treatises on harmony, counterpoint, fugue, &c., were standard 
works. An excellent adaptation of these for the English student 
has been made by Mr. Franklin Taylor, the last part of which— 
on Canon and Fugue—has recently been published by Messrs. 
Cramer and Co. 


“ Le Grand Casimir,” comic opera by Lecocq, has been per- 
formed nearly a hundred times in Paris. There is little doubt of 
its success in London, though considerable skill will be required 
in the adaptation. 


A new theatre—Teatro Nazionale—is being built at Florence. 
The auditorium will be very large, and the stage will exceed in 
dimensions that of the Scala at Milan. 

The funeral of M. de. Villemessant, which took place on April 
17, attracted a large gathering of journalists, actors, and other 
friends and admirers of the Editor of Figaro, The mass was per- 
formed at the church of Saint Honoré, in the Avenue D’Eylau, 
which was too small to accommodate all the mourners. The 
coffin was laden with flowers and immortelles ; among them was a 
splendid wreath deposited by Mdme. Schneider. Several artists 
from the Opera took part in the musical portion of the ceremony. 
The Abbé Roussel, M. Lachaud, Baron Haussmann, and M. 
Halanzier were among the pall bearers. The remains of the 
deceased were buried in the little cemetery of Auteuil, 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


At the annual Easter performance of the ‘‘ Messtah”’ 
the chief fact deserving record is the admirable way in 


which Mr. Maas sustained the tenor part. ‘The audi- 
ence were fairly taken by surprise: Mr. Maas’s singing 
was a model of good taste, and accurate judging of 
legitimate effect. The nationality of this gentleman 
having been variously stated, it may be as well to let 
our readers know that he is not Dutch, nor American, 
nor German, but an Englishman—a man of Kent—who 
acquired his early musical training as a choir-boy in 
Rochester Cathedral. 

On April 25 the last performance took place of the 
present season. ‘The oratorio was “ Israel in Egypt,” 
with Misses Marriott and Jessie Jones, Mdme. Patey, 
Messrs. Lioyd and Cross, and Herr Henschel, as 
vocalists. As the last-named artist goes in for a good 
deal of English business, we would suggest that he 
should spend a few half-crowns for lessons in English 
pronunciation. ‘ The Lord is a man of war," was a 
caricature, but was encored notwithstanding. We are 
sorry to hear that the Society has not prospered financi- 
ally in 1878-9. 





MUSICAL ARTISTS’ SOCIETY. 


The Musical Artists’ Bociety’ 8 Fourteenth perfor- 
formance of New Compositions took place on April 26 
at the Royal Academy of Music. The program included 
a full Anthem for Lent by J. H. Gower, Mus. Bac., 
who presided at the organ; a String Quartet, in F, 
by J. Lea Summers, and another by W. H. Holmes, 
both played by Messrs. Ralph, Palmer, R. Blagrove, 
and W. Pettit ; Songs by G. Gear, Emily M. Lawrence, 
and Duncan Hume; a Pianoforte Solo composed and 
played by Mr. George Wheeldon; and a Sonata by G. 
A. Macfarren, played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann ; a 
Trio for female voices, H. C. Banister; a Cavatina, 
Violoncello, by C. Trew, played by Mr. George Gough ; 
a MS. Glee by Oliveria Prescott ; a Trio, ‘* Good- 
morrow,’’ by Gertrude Hine; and a Part-Sovg by Vr. 
Longhurst. Both the music and its performance were 
very interesting and most creditable to all concerned. 
lt is impossible to over-estimate the good effect of such 
gatherings. 





ROYAL ALBERT HALL. 


There was a performance of the ‘ Messiah” here on 
Good Friday, and the usual holiday concert with its 
numerous attractions on Easter Monday. Both were 
well attended, though the audiences in neither case 
were so large as last year. 

At the second concert, on the 19th inst., of the 
Royal Albert Hall Amateur Orchestral Society, Mr. 
Mount conductor, Miss Emma Beasley and Mdme. A. 
Sterling, with the Lombard Amateur Musical Society, 
were the vocalists. Miss Pawle was the pianist, and 
Mr. W. Bambridge, organist. The program included 
Beethoven's Symphony, No. 4, in B flat; Mr. A. 
Sullivan's ‘‘ Overtura de Ballo,” Meyerbeer's Corona- 
tion March, from ‘** Le Prophete,” and Rossini’s Overture, 
** Semiramide.”’ 
of the Royal Seamen and Marines’ Orphan School and 
Female Orphan Home at Portsmouth. 

On April 28, St. George’s Day was celebrated by a 


The concert was in aid of the funds 









‘Grand English Festival,” with Mr. Carter conductor; 
Mr. Dan Godfrey’s band of the Grenadier Guards was 
present; Mr. Bending presided at the large organ ; 
while Mr. Carter's choir rendered a new part-song, by 
Mr. Carter, “ St. George and Merrie England.” The 
solo singers were Mesdames Lemmens, Ducas Von 
Noorden, Osborne Williams, and Patey, Miss Larkcom, 
Messrs. Lloyd, Hollins, Winter, and Signor Foli. 

On May 5 the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society will 
furnish a chorus of two hundred voices for a concert in 
aid of the sufferers by the floods in Hungary. There 
will be an orchestra conducted by Bir Julius Benedict, 
aud Dr. Stainer will have charge of the choral music. 








PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The fifth concert of this Society takes place April 30, 
as we go to press. The following is the program :— 


W.S. Beunett 





Overture, ‘‘ Paradise and Peri” 





Aria, ‘* Piangero” (Giulio Cesare) Handel. 
Miss Lilian Bailey. 
(Her first appearance. ) 

Concerto for Violin ws PF Be Mendelssohn. 
Violin, M. Sarasate. 

‘*Wotan’s Abschied” ae ee Je Wagner. 

Herr Henschel. 
Symphony i in C minor, (No. 5) Beethoven. 
Duo, * Caro bella” (Giulio Cesare) ‘ Handel. 
Miss Bailey and Herr Henschel. 

Fantaisie Norwegienne (new) Ed. Lalo. 
Violin, M. "Sarasate. 

Overture in the Italian style Schubert. 


Conductor, Mr. W. G. "Cusins. 


The next concert (the sixth) will take place on 
May 21, when M. Sarasate and Mdme. Essipoff will 
appear. 








NEW PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


After directing for a period of twenty-seven years the 
series of Orchestral Concerts which he founded, Dr. H. 
Wylde has assigned the conductorship entirely to Mr. 
W. Ganz—his associate for some seasons past. The 
prospectus for the present series of five afternoon concerts 
contains few novelties, but it promises a good program 
for each occasion. Amongst the new works are Grimm's 
Suite in ‘canon form ” (No. 2, Op. 26), M. Saint-Saens’ 
symphony in A minor, and a new overture by Mrs. M. 
White. The inaugural concert on April 26 was a 
marked success. ‘The works performed comprised 
Beethoven’s ‘‘ Hymont”’ overture, Beethoven’s piano- 
forte concerto in E flat (No. 5); Berlioz’s symphony 
‘« Harold in Italy,” and the Ballet Music and Wedding 
March from Rubinstein’s opera of ‘‘Ferramors.”” There 
was also an interesting selection of vocal music by the 
Scandinavian soprano, Mdlle. Schou. The fantastic 
symphony of Berlioz is strange enough to the present 
generation to class as a noy elty, though it'was played 
at er Crystal Palace in November last. Berlioz 
was a great master of orchestration, but he was 
close on the verge of eccentricity. The viola obbligato 
was played, as at Sydenham, by Herr Straus, and 
the work had full justice done to it. Mdlle. Schou 
rendered songs by Mozart, Verdi, and Weyse in an 
admirable manner, and Mr. Charles Hallé played with 
his wonted skill in Beethoven’s Concerto. Mr. Ganz 
conducted, and received a warm welcome when he 
made his appearance on the platform. 
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THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL. 


On the Shakespeare anniversary two years ago, when 
the foundation stone of the Memorial Theatre was laid, 
a bright sun was shining. Last week, when the theatre 
was opened, Stratford was not so fortunate. There 
was cold and dampness in the air, the sun was coy, and 
fires were not unwelcome. Much has been achieved in 
the erection and endowment of the Memorial, but much 
remains to be done. To build the Shakespeare 
Memorial £20,000 were required. Mr. Flower gave 
the site and contributed £1000 towards the building. 
More than ten thousand pounds have been since sub- 
scribed, chiefly from local sources, the magnates of the 
theatrical profession—Messrs. Chatterton, Webster, 
Buckstone, Sothern, F. Wigan, and Edwin Booth— 
giving one hundred each ; but money has come in from 
the poet’s admirers in all quarters of the world—from 
Philadelphia and Nuremberg, from Ireland and from 
the Kissfalavy Society of Buda-Pesth. Dr. Schliemann, 
explorer of Troy, and various societies styling them- 
selves by titles recalling the immortal bard, have clubbed 
their donations. Still there is a deficit of £8000. ‘'’he 
theatre is completed, but the library, picture gallery, and 
tower have to be added. Mr. Flower has again come to 
the rescue. He has promised to give £4000 towards the 
work, adding £1000 as each similar sum is contributed 
by the public. If that money is not forthcoming it will 
be more than a disappointment : it will be a disgrace. 

The theatre is small but compact, handsome, almost 
perfect. In acoustic properties and facilities for seeing 
it would satisfy the keenest critic; in ventilation and 
means of exit it is equal to the demands of the Lord 
Chamberlain ; in decoration and appointments it is 
quite up to the standard of the metropolis. There are 
effectual means provided for extinguishing fires, and all 
the doors open outwards. The style of the Memorial is 
principally early Elizabethan, which will harmonize in 
some measure with Shakespeare’s house ; and room can 
be made, if necessary, for a thousand persons. 

The Festival opened in the approved manner in the 
Town Hall, where a collation was to be served. There 
was a goodly company, including the Mayor (in the 
chair), Lord Leigh, Lord Delawarr, Mr. Rathbone, 
M.P., and others. Mr. Barry Sullivan and Miss Helen 
Faucit were compelled to be absent. 

After the luncheon the Mayor proposed ‘“ The 
Queen,” and ‘‘ The Royal Family,” and Canon Baynes, 
of Coventry, proposed the third toast, ‘‘ The Immortal 
Memory of Shakespeare.” He said those who most 
bitterly denounced the stage were those who had never 
been there, and he considered there was more iuntelli- 
gence in the boisterous gallery than in the apathetic 
stalls. In conclusion, he called upon the hearers to 
pledge the toast in the eloquence of impressive silence. 

At this point the Mayor read a telegraphic message 
he had just received from the German Shakespearean 
Society :—‘* Hearty greetings from Weimar to Strat- 
ford ; best wishes for opening of theatre.” 

Earl Delawarr, in proposing “ The Health of the 
Mayor,” referred in terms of eulogy to Mr. Flower’s 
munificence, and mentioned the kindness of Mr. 
Graves, of Pall Mall, who had determined to leave all 
his pictures that had connection with the poet to the 
Stratford Memorial collection after his death. His 
Lordship thought that Keans, Kembles, Siddonses and 
Macreadys might be trained in a dramatic school in 
Stratford. 





The Mayor, in reply, alluded to those who had 
animadverted upon the efforts of the Stratford people 
who raised a memorial to Shakespeare. The charges 
against them resolved themselves into two—that they 
were presumptuous and insignificant. To the first he 
would say, where could a memorial be more fittingly 
raised to a great man than in his own town and by his 
own townsmen? ‘They honoured not merely the art 
he embellished, but the individual man, whom they 
cherished with a personal affection. As for the second 
objection, he would grant that they were nobodies, but 
the nobodies had waited three hundred years for the 
somebodies to do the work and they had done nothing. 

Mr. Rathbone proposed “ ‘The Drama ;” Mr. Chatter- 
ton briefly replied, and the proceedings shortly 
afterwards came to a close. 

In the evening the new theatre was well filled by 
an audience in the best of humours. The prologue 
was an oriyinal address, written by Dr. Westland 
Marston, and delivered in admirwble manner by Miss 
Kate Field. We quote the concluding lines ;— 

©... . to Avon’s banks, where oft he fared 
In boyhood, where his willing steps repaired— 
Life’s glorious toil fulfilled—to day we come— 
In the Man’s birthplace raise the Poet's home, 
And give him here (though wide as earth his fame), 
‘A local habitation and a name!” 


The play that followed was “Much Ado About 
Nothing,” with Miss Helen Faucit as Beatrice, Mr. 
Barry Sullivan as Benedick, Mr. J. Ryder as Leonato, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings as Balthazar, who sang “ Sigh no 
more, Ladies,” and Miss Wallace as Hero; the remain- 
ing parts were respectably filled. The play was richly 
mounted and conscientiously rendered, to the manifest 
pleasure of the audience. At the close of the second act 
Miss Faucit was recalled. This performance brought to 
an end, still in drizzling rain, this year’s celebration of 
Shakespeare's Birthday in his native place. 

There was not much doing on the second day 
(Thursday) of the festival, In the morning a scene 
occurred opposite the Red Horse Inn which vastly 
amused those who witnessed it. A band of lanky 
Teutons was executing some morceaux of Wagner, when 
a body of stout Britons arrived and struck up in 
humorous rivalry the music hall air known as ‘I'll 
strike you with a feather.” ‘The discordant etfect was 
immensely successful. The morning was dull and 
rainy, but the weather cleared up in the afternoon, 
when there were some rustic out of-door sports in a 
meadow ov the banks of the Avon, at the foot of the 
bridge. The townsmen of the immortal Will made 
merry over the bucket of water races, the three-legged 
races, and the climbing of the greased pole ; they stared 
at the ascending paper balloons, and at night gazed at 
the fireworks and the familiar lineaments of the poet's 
features traced in lines of light. ‘* Hamlet’ was played 
in the evening to a tolerably crowded house. Mr. 
Barry Sullivan was received with much applause. His 
disinterested conduct in coming down to share in the 
festival performances (which means to him the 
forfeiture and outlay combined of £900) deserves all 
praise. But as the actor himself says, he does not 
inind, “ He has been living on and by Shakespeare 
since ever he stood behind the footlights.” Mr. Sullivan 
prides himself very naturally on having played 
Hamlet in all quarters of the globe, and over 280 
times. To Mr. Ryder, who undertook the duties of 
stage management at a moment's notice, exceeding 
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credit is due. §So capitally drilled were the amateur 
“supers,” ladies and gentlemen of the town, who were 
never on a stage before, that everything went off as 
smoothly as if in an old-established London house. 
An affecting incident happened at the close of the piece. 
“Mr. Ryder,” said Miss Helen Faucit, ‘1 suppose we 
shall never meet on the stage again.” ‘I fear I shall 
not again enjoy that privilege, madam. Iam fast going 
down the vale of years,” answered Mr. Ryder. ‘‘ Take 
this rose in remembrance,” said Miss Faucit, with much 
feeling ‘‘ and may God bless you.” 

A concert was given on April 25 conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict and Mr. Cowen. The program of songs, duets, 
and glees was taken entirely from the writings of the bard, 
and the instrumental works were inspired by his imagin- 
ings. The names of the composers, whose music is now 
for ever linked with Shakespeare's ‘‘ rhymed numbers,” 
ranged from Purcell, Dr. Arne, Sir Henry Bishop, 
Stevens, and Webbe among the great men of the past, 
to Schubert, Hatton, and Arthur Sullivan in our own 
time. The singers and instrumentalists included Mdme. 
Antoinette Sterling, Miss Kate Field, Mrs. Osgood, 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard, Miss Mary Chatterton, Mr. 
Santley, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. W. Shakespeare, 
and the London Concert Glee Union. The weather 
was very unfavourable. 

On April 28 the Festival was continued by a recital of 
‘© The Tempest” in the afternoon, the incidental songs 
being sung by Miss de Fonblanque. In the evening 
there was a performance of ‘Much Ado About Nothing.” 
On the 29th “ Hamlet,” and on April 80 “* As You Like 
It.” These three pieces are announced to be repeated 
in the same order on May 1, 2, and 3. The Festival 
ends with the week. The following ladies and gentle- 
men take part in the performances :—Mr. Barry Sulli- 
van, Mr. Herbert Jenner, Mr. Luigi Lablache, Mr. W. 
Ii. Stephens, Mr. Edward Compton, Mr. Allerton, Mr. 
Ryder, Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Wheeler, Mr. H. 
Vaughan, Mr. Frank Barsby, Mr. H. Hamilton, Mr. B. 
Robins, Mr. G. Weston, Mr. F. Hughes ; Mrs. Charles 
Calvert, Miss Wallis, Miss Goliere, Miss Emmerson, 
Miss Hudspeth. 











CONCERTS. 


On April 23 Mdme. Viard-Louis brought out a work 
by M. G. Salvayre, which gained in 1876 the Grand 
Prix de Rome—the highest honour in the gift of the 
Paris Conservatoire. This was a setting of the Latin 
hymn, ‘ Stabat Mater,” for soli, chorus, organ, and 
orchestra. We cannot speak highly either of the work 
itself or of its execution; the audience gave it a cool 
reception. It will be time enough to discuss it in detail 
when it is next performed in London. It is not to be 
supposed that the Conservatoire awarded so great 
distinction to a work without merits. ‘Two other 
novelties had a place in the program—an orchestral 
fantasia by Heinrich Stiehl, ‘‘ Ein Traumbild,” a 
fancifal piece of instrumentation, and a concert finale 
‘« Presto,” by Miss Oliveria Prescott, of much merit. 
Heérold’s overture to ‘* Zampa” was also given, and 
Mdme. Viard-Louis played Ferdinand Hiller’s Concerto 
in F sharp minor. The second part comprised Beet- 
hoven's Symphony in A (No. 7), Gounod’s song 
“There is a green hill far away” (Mr. Ludwig), and 
the ‘‘ Presto” above alluded to. Mr. Weist Hill con- 
ducted the fine orchestra with his usual care. 





The Civil Service Musical Society gave their last 
concert for the season at the Royal Academy Room on 
April 22. The performance was creditable for amateurs, 

The Second Concert of the Schubert Society's Thir- 
teenth Season took place at the Langham Hall on 
April 17. A departure from the usual custom of the 
Society allowed Schumann’s compositions to form the 
first part of the program. The following members ap- 
peared : Vocalists— Miss Maud Irving, Miss Emily 
Walpole, Miss Lena Law, Herr August Lortzing, and 
Mr. Fletcher ; Instrumentalists — pianoforte, Miss 
Bessie Richards, Mdlle. Margarethe Herr (from 
Dresden. Her first appearance in England), and 
Herr Hause; violin, Herr Otto Booth; violoncello, 
Herr Schuberth. Herr Schuberth conducted as usual. 
The first part included the Grand Trio, Op. 68, for 
pianoforte, violin, and violoncello; Solo Pianoforte— 
Nos. 2, 5, 6, 8, Kreisleriana, Mdlle. Margarethe Herr ; 
Solo Violoncello, ‘‘ Abendlied;” Duet, ‘ Fantaisie 
Stiicke, Op. 73, pianoforte (Miss Bessie Richards), and 
violoncello. ‘There were also songs by Herr Lortzing, 
Mr. Fletcher, and Miss M. Irving. In part two was 
played Hummel’s Grand Trio, Op. 93, E flat, for 
pianoforte (Herr Hause), violin and violoncello. There 
were also pianoforte solos by Mdlle. Margarethe Herr, 
Herr Hause, and Miss Bessie Richards; a violin solo 
by Herr Otto Booth, and songs by Miss L. Law, Miss 
Maud Irving, Miss Walpole, Mr. Fletcher, and Herr 
Lortzing. There was a good audience, and the concert 
was very successful. 

On April 8 there was a large and fashionable 
gathering in the Picture Gallery of Dudley House, 
Park Lane, the use of which had been kindly granted 
by the Earl of Dudley to Mrs. Lamborn Cock 
(Miss Ellice Jewell) for her Afternoon Concert. The 
vocalists were Miss Robertson, Miss Fanny Robertson, 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdme. Rebecca Jewell, Miss Marion 
Severn, and Mdme. Patey; Mr. W. H. Cummings, 
Mr. R. George, R.A.M., and Mr. Santley; the 
Instrumentalists—pianoforte, Mrs. Lamborn Cock and 
Mrs. Meadows White; harp, Mr. John Thomas; 
clarionet, Mr. Lazarus; violoncello, Signor Piatti. 
Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Ciro Pinsuti, and Signor 
Randegger lent valuable aid at the pianoforte. Among 
the most interesting instrumental pieces in the program 
we may specify, Solo, Pianoforte, Gigue (Haesler), Mrs. 
Lamborn Cock; Duet, Pianoforte and Clarionet, 
Andante from Concerto in A (Alice Mary Smith), 
Mrs. Meadows White and Mr. Lazarus; Duet, Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, Adagio and Finale from Sonata 
in D (Mendelssohn), Mrs. Lamborn Cock and Signor 
Piatti ; Solos, Violoncello, a. ‘‘ Abenlied,” (Schumann) 
b. “ Aria Schiavona,” (Veracini) Signor Piatti; and 
a Harp Solo Study in F (No. 11) composed and played 
by Mr. John Thomas; Solos, Pianoforte, a ‘‘ January,” 
b. “The Fountain,” (W. Sterndale Bennett) Mrs. 
Lamborn Cock. The songs were numerous, including, 
‘By the sad sea waves,” (The Brides of Venice) 
(Benedict) by Mdme. Rebecca Jewell; ‘ The old, 
old story,” (Blumenthal) by Mdme. Patey; “’Tis 
now the month of flowers,” (J. B. Wekerlin) by Miss 
\obertson ; ‘‘ The Chancel roof,” (Mrs. Arthur Good- 
eve) Miss Fanny Robertson ; “ Dir allein,” (H.R.H. 
Prince Leopold) Mr. W. H. Cummings; “ Peacefully 
slumber,” (Randegger) by Mdme. Rebecca Jewell. 
Besides what we have quoted there were other vocal 
duets, trios, &c., and a clarionet solo on Irish airs 
played by Mr. Lazarus. 
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DRAMA. 





On Easter Eve, Offenbach’s new comic opera, 
«“ Madame Favart,” which has achieved very great 
popularity on the Continent, was brought out at the 
Strand Theatre, the characters being sustained hy 
members of Mr. Henderson’s company combined with 
some of the regular Strand artists. The result was an 
unequivocal success, and a long run of popularity may 
be anticipated for the English version of the piece. As 
the opera is noticed in detail in another portion of our 
impression, we need only state here that in the title- 
part Miss Florence St. John showed high ability both 
histrionic and musical, in addition to great personal 
endowments. Her rendering was conceived and carried 
out in the best taste. M. Favart was played by M. 
Marius with his accustomed spirit and humour. Miss 
Violet Cameron was charming as Suzanne; Mr. Lewens 
was more than efficient as Major Cotignac; Mr. Harry 
Cox gave a telling version of the part of the Innkeeper; 
and Mr. Ashley bruught out the propensities of the old 
roué Marquis. Mr. Walter Fisher was a good repre- 
sentative of Hector de Boispréau. The chorus was 
excellent, and the mounting of the opera left no room 
for cavil. The first-night audience was very enthu- 
siastic, and encores were the rule; the best numbers, 
perhaps, are the song for Justine, “ I’m such an artless 
thing ;” the air, ‘‘ The Novice ”—a serious subject, well 
treated—also for Justine; the vocal minuet in the 
second act; the air for Suzanne, ‘‘ You dear old dad,” 
and the duo for Suzanne and Favart (with chorus) in 
the last act. The concerted music is bright and 
sparkling, and the band, under the leadership of Mr. 
Fitzgerald, played excellently. The theatre has been 
redecorated during the recess, and presents a tasteful 
aud comfortable appearance. 

Mr. W. G. Wills’s new five-act play ‘ Eilen; or, 
Love’s Cunning,” brought out at the Haymarket, is some- 
what disappointing. The plot is laid in the troublous 
days of 1746. Mr. Wills has evidently made a careful 
study of the times of which he writes; he knows the 
sentiments of the opposing parties, and clearly 
interprets their feelings. But he does not grasp the 
story he wants to tell; there is no motive running 
distinctly through it, and at the end of the fifth act a 
clumsy incident puts things right anyhow. Four of 
the acts take place at Elgin in Stephen M’Cail’s curiosity 
shop. His daughter Ellen is the heroine of the drama ; 
and she has two suitors, the favourite, Walter North, 
being heart and soul with Prince Charles. The other 
suitor, Thomas Pye, is a hare-brained fortune-hunter, 
but his conncction with the drama is small. Walter 
and Ellen are devoted lovers; Ellen has been so reck- 
less in her affection that, though a perfectly good and 
pure girl, her reputation is compromised, even her father 
doubting her. But Walteris true, and though Elgin is 
in possession of King George's troops he contrives to 
visit Kllen in disguise, and tells her the legend of St. 
Agnes’s-eve: when she performs a certain mystic 
ceremony at midnight, of course Walter is the future 
husband who stands in the moonlight before her. 
Before Ellen and Walter meet again a terrible task is 
set her. The Abbé Plaque, a Jesuit, tells the girl that 
her lover's cause is lost utterly, and there is but one 
way in which he can be saved. He must be induced by 
Ellen to give information of the Pretender’s plans. 
She prefers death to treachery, and at first repulses the 





priest ; finally, however, she is persuaded that what he 
desires is a duty. In a very dramatic interview Walter 
tells her of what is about to happen, and the Abbe, 
hidden behind the tapestry, overhears. As Walter 
leaves he is arrested by the King’s troops, and hisses out 
the word, ‘“ Traitress!’’ as he marches past the girl 
by whom he supposes he has been betrayed. In the 
next act he himself is denounced as a traitor by an 
enthusiastic Jacobite, Lady Breezy ; for the Pretender's 
starving forces have been routed, and he has survived. 
Moreover, the English officers do not arrest him, for a 
reason which he cannot understand; the fact being that 
the Abbe has bargained that no harm shall befall Ellen's 
lover. The end is poor. In the course of a dispute 
between Pye and Walter swords are drawn, and Ellen is 
accidentally wounded; so severely that her life is 
despaired of. Her reputation has been cleared by the 
discovery of a letter, and her friends throng in to make 
amends for past suspicions. But Ellen is said to be 
dying ; and before she passes away, she begs Walter to 
make her his wife, that her last hours may be peaceful. 
Though still believing she has betrayed him, he con- 
sents, and the Abbe unites them; whereupon Ellen 
announces she is in robust health, and that there is a 
prospect of her living for years. On this the curtain 
falls. Miss Florence Terry won the sympathies of her 
audience by the grace and simple charm of her per- 
formance as Killen, She very often reminds one vividly 
of her sister, Miss Ellen Terry. Both Mr. Anson and 
Mr. Kelly were especially successful in their delineation 
of their characters, the former as the Abbé Plaque and 
the latter as the braggadocio Thomas Pye. Mr. Terriss 
found a very suitable part in Walter North, and played 
it with feeling and manliness. Mr. Howe was meri- 
torious as Stephen M’Cail, and Mr. Norman Forbes was 
equally good as M’Cail’s foreman, Andrew. Miss 
Thorne, as the decrepit old Dame Esther, showed much 
ability, and Misses Blanche Henri and Abingdon were 
bright and pleasant as Lady Breezy and Ellen’s foster 
sister Jeannie. 

On April 19 “ Ellen” was withdrawn, the author 
intending to remodel it before it is again played. It 
has been succeeded by “ The Rivals,” in which Mr. J. 8. 
Clarke plays Bob Acres, the other parts being well sus- 
tained, and the piece capitally mounted. It is no 
wonder that the old comedy draws good audiences. 
Mr. Clarke also plays J'odles in the farce so called. 

There is at last a change of performance at the 
Vaudeville, and after a run of 1862 night the place of 
** Our Boys” was, on April 19, filled by a new comedy, 
also by Mr. Byron, entitled ‘* 7’he Girls.” Mr. and 
Mrs. Clench have each a daughter by a former marriage. 
With her first husband Mrs. Clench had experienced 
the misery of union with a man devoted to the acqui- 
sition of wealth; whilst Mr. Clench in early life has 
suffered the mortifications of poverty. They both hope 
that their daughters will have a different experience to 
that of their parents. Mrs. Clench resolves that her 
child Clara shall wed for love, and Mr. Clench impresses 
upon Mabel the folly of marrying a man without means. 
Tony Judson, a modest young sculptor, employed at 
Mr. Clench’s, pays court to Clara, whilst the hand of 
Mabel is sought by one Plantagenet G. Potter, described 
as ‘something in the City,” who has expectations from 
a rich uncle. On the consent of Mr. Clench to these 
marriages the first act closes. The action of the next 
act takes place at Potter's ostentatious home in the 
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country. He is on the verge of bankruptcy, but is 
careful to keep up appearances. Neither his temper nor 
manners have improved during the eighteen months 
that have elapsed since his marriage. He is a tyrant 
to his wife, treats her parents with rudeness, and when 
Tony and his wife and baby make a call he is ashamed 
of his brother-in-law's tweed suit, and at last orders 
them off the premises, as well as Mr. and Mrs. Clench. 
Ultimately he thrasts his wife from him, but at that 
moment receives the intelligence that the rich uncle has 
married a young wife. This to him means ruin, and 
he sinks speechless into a chair, and on this situation 
the curtain falls. The final act takes place in Tony's 
humble home, where all the family, except Potter, are 
quartered upon the sculptor, who has now turned painter. 
There is some domestic distress occasioned by the 
claims of tradesmen, and this is heightened by the 
appearance of Potter, who, as a German “ model,” has 
led a wretched life since we last saw him. Just as an 
“execution” is put into Tony’s house, a wealthy patron 
comes to the rescue, and Potter’s hopes revive by the 
intelligence that his rich uncle and his young wife have 
separated through incompatibility of taste in cookery. 
The curtain falls with the expression of opinion that in 
monetary matters the “‘ happy medium” is the object 
to be sought. ‘The piece lacks the robust humour of 
‘Our Boys,” and the sentimental interest interwoven 
sometimes flags. Mr. D. James plays Potter to the life, 
whilst Mr. Thorne gives happy expression to the trust- 
ful nature of Zony. The two ‘ girls” are played by 
Miss Marie Illington and Miss Kate Bishop, and Mr. 
W. Farren and Miss §. Larkin impersonate their 
parents. The piece was much applauded, and will 
probably retain its place for some time. But “ The 
Girls” does not seem likely to attain any very great or 
very lasting popularity ; and indeed it is hardly desir- 
able that even the best of its author's works should 
occupy the stage for four years. 

At the Imperial Theatre (late Aquarium) the 
burlesque on ‘* The Lady of Lyons” is anything but a 
success, and the efforts of Miss Lydia Thompson and 
Mr. Lionel Brough fail to produce anything like the 
accustomed results. A duet sung by the two, and a 
song by the lady on the subject of shop-window pro- 
fessional beauties, are the best things in the piece. 
Miss Thompson, moreover, dances with her usual grace; 
but her abilities are quite wasted. ‘She Stoops to 
Conquer" precedes the extravaganza. Owing to the 
rich humour of Mr. Brough in his admirable represen- 
tation of Tony Lwnpkin, together with the charm of 
Miss Litton’s Miss Hardcast/e, and the endeavours of a 
fairly competent cast of supporters, the piece js heartily 
received. 

The production of the “ Lady of Lyons” at the 
Lyceum adds another to Mr. Irving's successes, although 
the impersonation of such a character as Claude 
Melnotte can add little or nothing to the actor’s fame. 
It is a favourite play, however, with the public, who 
never tire of what Mr. Irving styles ‘the old theme.” 
The inconsistencies in the character of Claude have 
been often pointed out; but the exceptional time in 
which the scene is laid is sufficient to account for them. 
The author himself said that “ during the early years 
of the first and most brilliant successes of the French 
Repubublic, in the general ferment of society, and the 
brief equalisation of all ranks, Claude's high-placed 
love, his ardent feelings, his unsettled principles (the 





struggle between which makes the passion of this 
drama), his ambition and his career were phenomena 
that characterised the age, and in which the spirit of 
the nation went along with the extravagance of the 
individual.” Mr. Irving took no new view of the 
character, but he brought out its chief points with all 
his force and skill; and the audience were in full 
sympathy with his efforts; his strongest point was 
perhaps the burst at the close of the fourth act. Miss 
Terry, as Pauline, shared the applause with Mr. Irving; 
a little more colour is desirable in her reading of the 
part. The other characters were well sustained, though 
they do not call for special notice. Mr. Walter Lacy 
was the Colonel Dumas, Mr, Forrester Beauseant, and 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, Glavis. The part of Mdme. Des- 


chappelles lost none of its effect in the hands of Mrs, 
Chippendale, and Miss Pauncefort’s Widow Melnotte 
The play was mounted with liberality 


was excellent. 
and taste. 

At the Folly Theatre “* The Dragoons,” the adaptation 
of Maillart’s ‘* Les Dragoons Villars,” is now supple- 
mented by “‘ The Perichole,” in which Mdme. Dolaro, 
the present manageress, has gained already deserved suc- 
cess. ‘The character of the Perichole is drawn some- 
what freely ; but the accomplished actress smooths down 
rough places, and it is impossible to withhold admiration 
from Mdme. Dolaro’s graceful delineation. She is 
well supported by Mr. Campbell, who sings with taste 
and skill, and acts with energy and manliness. The 
band does justice to Offenbach’s tuneful music. 





MR. HERMANN LINDE’S RECITAL. 

Mr. Hermann Linde, who has been reading at 
Willis’s Rooms the tragedy of ‘* Macbeth,” is an excep- 
tion to the general run of platform actors, inasmuch 
as he has distinct dramatic ability, and is able to 
demonstrate the fact when seated in a chair, with no 
aid from costume, scenery, or theatrical embellish- 
ments. His voice is rich and powerful, and, despite a 
decided accent, his elocution must be pronounced 
exceptionally good, for he is perfectly distinct (very 
much more so than many actors of English birth and 
education), speaks without any sort of affectation, and 
even in rapid passages never loses clearness and 
lucidity. As a rule his effects are made without 
extravagance, and his discrimination of character is 
extremely clever. The audience that assembled to hear 
him was much smaller than his deserts merited, but his 
exceptional skill was warmly appreciated. 





DEATH OF MRS. CLARA ROUSBY. 


The death is announced of this actress, who at one 
time occupied a prominent position on the London stage, 
and was popularly known as ‘the beautiful Mrs. 
Rousby.” Mrs. Rousby died on April 19 at Wiesbaden, 
where she was staying for the benefit of her health. She 
had for some time been suffering from consumption. 
The deceased lady came of an old Devonshire Roman 
Catholic family, and was tue fourth daughter of Dr. 
Dowse, a physician residing in Jersey. She had a 
strong natural aptitude for the stage, and was married 
to Mr. Wybert Rousby, director of the local theatre at 
Jersey, some fifteen or sixteen years ago. She made 
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her début in that island, where for some time she played 
the réle of leading lady in her husband’s company. 
Her great success in the metropolis was in the Queen's 
Theatre, where she acquitted herself with credit, taking 
the town by storm as Princess Elizabeth in Tom Taylor's 
historical drama ‘’Twixt Ave and Crown.” Her name 
was also identified with ‘“‘ Joan of Arc,” in which she 
sustained the character of the heroine, and with Mr. 
W. G. Wills’ “‘ Marie Stuart’ at the Princess’s Theatre. 
Her last appearance in London was in Mr. Bandmann’s 
adaptation from the German ‘ Madeleine Morel,” at 
the Queen’s. Mrs. Rousby was a fascinating, without 
being a great or powerful actress; she had a silvery 
voice, statuesque attitudes, but no strong emotional 
power. Much of the secret of her popularity lay in her 
personal attractions. 





IRREVOCABLE. 

Beating heart, forsake thy pain ; 
Summer tints are dying, 

O’er the dark and ice-bound plain 
Pilgrim swallows flying. 

But the heart cried, ‘‘ It may not be ; 
In this cold breast I quiver ; 

Flowers may fade and birds may flee, 

But fate hath forged a chain for me ; 
Here am I bound for ever !” 


Breaking heart, forget thy woe ; 
Forests old and hoary 
Have put off their shrouds of snow, 
And donned their robes of glory. 
But the heart wailed, ‘‘ It cannot be ; 
Sealed is the Lethean river ; 
Love hath withered Life’s green tree, 
But Grief hath immortality : 
So must I sigh for ever !” 
Lizziz Locker. 





NEW MUSIC, 





[AnpREws, Manchester. } 
“ The Royal Wedding.” Wedding March, and Royal Song. 
“The Sabbath Eve.” Sacred Song. Melody by J. T. Arranged 
by R. ANDREWS. 

Mr. Andrews has catered many years for his musical friends, 
both as composer and publisher, Often his music is in the good 
old style, but he does not disdain the modern, and the Wedding 
March above cited is by Wagner. The sacred song is just the 
thing to please in the serious Sunday evenings in the author's 
locality. 


{Asnpown & Parry. ] 
“ The Voice of the Sea.” Song. The Words by Cuartzs J. Rowe. 
Music by Cuanues Hocarrs. 

The graceful cantabile contrasts well with the more energetic 
passages of this song, which altogether is very telling, May we 
suggest an alteration in the last line of page 2, in the transfer of 
the “ plash” to the following bar? On the top of page 6, also, 
the repetition of the word “ gladdened” would fill the bar better 
than the little ‘‘by.” The key is F. 3 4 time, compass F to A. 


“ Straying!” Song. Words by Extis Reynoups. Music by 
Cartes Hocarts. 


A narrative of a lost child, which if not very consistent, is 


ordinary song of society. The key is D, 6-8 time, changing to 
4-4 at the conclusion; the compass D to F, ten notes, with an 


alternative A for those who are fortunate enough to possess 
one. 


“Watching the Life-boat.” Song. The Words by Cuantes J. 
Rowe. Music by Cnartes Hocarta. 

Danger, anxiety, and rescue, form the subject of this littl® 
scena; the mnsic is appropriate and vigorous; a sympathetic 
rendering from a good declamatory singer cannot fail to create 
more than average interest. The key is G, common time, com- 


pass B flat to D. A very little more care would have greatly 
improved Mr. Rowe’s verses. 


Three Diversions for the Pianoforte. Composed by Sin Wriu1aM 
SteRNDALE BENNETT. 
No. 1. Allegretto Semplice in A. 
2. Andante Cantabile in E. 
8. Allegro Agitato in A minor. 


These three ‘‘ Diversions” are arrangements for pianoforte solo 
of the original Duets, Op. 17. They have been played by Mdme, 
Schumann, and they will be welcomed in their present form by 
all competent pianists. Mr. Arthur O’Leary—than whom perhaps 
no one is better acquainted with Sir W. 8. Bennett’s works, is the 
author of the solo arrangement, and he has certainly preserved 
all the spirit of the originals, and retained as much as is desirable 
of their mechanism. The compositions themselves, as is well 
known, are full of beauties; and we are glad that they are now 
made accessible to a larger circle of admirers. 





(Cuarretn & Co.) 


The Connaught. March for the Pianoforte. By WitiuMm 
SMALLWoop. 

An easy and effective march in F, with short episodes in C and 

B flat. It is tuneful and rhythmical—the two essential qualities 


of a good march. The portrait on the title-page is a striking 
likeness. 


The Connaught Lancers. By Cuartes D’AuBERT. 

This set is formed of Irish airs, and each number is named 
after an Irish locality. For their fitness for dancing purposes the 
composer’s name is ample warrant, and they are likely to last 
after the season, and when the event they have been written to 
celebrate has become a matter of historical recollection. There 
is a good profile portrait of the Duke on the title-page. 





[R. Cocks & Co.) 


Un Fragment de Mendelssohn. _Arrang6 A quatre mains. Par 
C. A. Caspar. 
An interesting morceu for two players with taste, who are in the 


habit of playing together, Unity of feeling and expression are 
essential. 


“Will he come?” Song. Written by Barry Cornwatt. The 
Music by Hewrtson Burne. 

Barry Cornwall’s verse almost suggests a melody to the composer, 
and renders his task both easy and agreeable. The opening bars 
of this song are identical with an old air, ‘Come where the aspens 
quiver,” but here all similarity ceases; Mr. Burne’s treatment of 
his subject is careful and telling, Key F, major and minor, com- 
mon time, compass C to F, eleven notes. 


Excelsior. Melody by Miss Linpsay. Transcribed for the Piano- 
forte by Brintey Ricwarps. 

The public have long settled the question of the merit of Mr, 

Brinley Richards’ transcription ; and they have also stamped with 

approval Miss Lindsay’s song. It will in its present shape be sure 





interesting and lyrical. It is well set, and aims at more than the l 


either to renew an old pleasure or create a new one. 
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(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 
“ Stay, Sweet Swallow.” Song. Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp. 
Music by Beatuoid Tours. 
An elegant canzonet, with pleasing melody and clever obbligato 
accompaniment. The key is B flat, 3-4 time, compass E to G. 
There is also an edition in G. 


** Rhymes and Roses.” Song. Words by Hueu Conway. 
composed by J. L. Roxzoxen. 

This is a capital song; the freshness and spontaneity of the 
melody attract attention at once, and these are made the most 
of by the simple yet telling accompaniment. There are no 
difficulties: light and tasteful rendering are alone essential. 
Key D, 6-8 time, compass D to A, twelve notes. 


‘* Oh for thy Wings.” 
by Henny Ponrter. 
The amplification or dilution by Mrs. Hemans of the Psalmist’s 
aspiration for rest, has been set to music, we believe, more than 
once. Mr. Pontet has been fairly successful in his essay, which 
is pleasing and tuneful, if not peculiarly striking. Key C, 
common-time, compass E to F. 
My Prentice Lad. Sona. 
ARTHUR CARNALL. 


A good song—healthy and homely, full of the pleasure derived 
from honest labour with confidence in the future. The air 
admirably suits the verse. Key D, 6-8 time, compass A to D, 
eleven notes. 
Dolly's Vigil. 

Piumpron. 

A sad story, quaintly indicated rather than told, and set to 
music with much skill and taste. It has every qualification for 
drawing-room popularity. Key E flat, 6-8 time, compass C to E. 


One Love Alone. Song. Words by Samugu K. Cowan. 
by Bertnoup Tours, 

A little more care with the words would have made this song 
perfect. The air is graceful and appropriate, and cannot fail to 
please. Key D, major and minor, 3-4 time, the compass F to A. 
An edition is also published a third lower, in B flat. 


Soldaten Leben Waltz. By Ausert Hartmann. 


Another “ waltz of the season,” of quite the average merit. It 
is well recommended by the military title-page. 


‘*I meet Thee, Love, again.” Song. Words by Henny S. Vinoz. 
Music by Arraus J. Jackson. 

There is some merit in this song, which is likely to please the 

singer more perhaps than bis audience: all will depend on the 


rendering. The key is E flat, common time, the compass 
E to G. 


‘Golden Sunbeams.” Song. Words by Lewis Novna. Music 
composed by Hewry Smart. 

The words of this song are well suited for music, although the 
material is oddly mixed with the metaphorical. Mr. Smart has 
been successful in the setting; his melody is happy, and the 
general arrangement is in the best taste and produces excellent 
effect. The key is E, major and minor, common time, the com- 
pass B to E, eleven notes. 


Melodia. Parole e Musica di L. Bapta 
A pretty and impassioned Italian canzone. Itis set in G, minor 


and major, and although but a trifle needs good singing. The 
compass is from D to G, eleven notes. 


Music 


Song. Words by Mrs. Hemans. Mausio 


Words by Jzan Inaztow. Music by 


Song. Words by Rea. Music by ALFrep 


Music 


* Sogni Ridenti.” 


{Howarp & Co.]} 
** The Queen’s Colours.” Song. Words by F.M. Dougerty. Music 
by Max Scundrer. 
The tale of heroism of Lieutenants Melville and Coghill, who 
lost their lives in the attempt to save the 24th’s colours, is well 





told, and the music is bold and striking. The song deserves to 
become a national one. 


‘* Out with the Tide.” Song. Words and Music by Wi.nre Cooprr, 

A song of parting and of trust; the air is pleasing and well 
suited to the sentiment of the words. Key C, common time, com- 
pass G to C, thirteen notes. 


(Keitu, Prowse & Co.) 
The Holy Innocents. Sacred Song. Words by Mrs. Cuanies 
N. Srreatrerup. Music by M. 8. Sxerrineron. 

This song opens alla Cappella in D minor, changing to F, 
Andante cantabile, with arpeggio accompaniment, and ends in D 
major. The words are well considered, and the general effect is 
good. The compass is from D to F. 


‘* Love's Farewell.” Ballad. Words by Gzraup Massey. 
by M. S. Sxerrinaton. 


Simply but effectively set in E flat, 6-8 time. 
within the octave of the key. 


Music 


The air lies 


Sranuey Lucas, Weer, & Co. 
““ May Song.” Words by8. T. Conerincz. Music by R. Hanver 
Loar. 
Both words and music are pretty, piquant, and short; and in 
form the song differs from most others on the same subject. The 
key is A, 9-8 time, compass E to F. 


Chanson d’Avril. Paroles de Remy Betugav. English Words 
by Wituiam Harpiner. Music by A. G. Tomas. 

This song cannot possibly have any relation to the dreadful 
month we have just passed through, which has had all the discom- 
fort of the bleakest January without any of its cosiness. The 
song is however very pretty, and will be appreciated in the summer 
days to come, as there is now no hope of a spring in 1879. It is 
set in A flat, common time, compass, eleven notes, E to A. 
The Ship Boy's Prayer. Words by Cuartes J. Rowe. 

by Ernest Lemoine. 

A descriptive song of storm, danger, and deliverance; its 
musical phrases are powerful and suited to the subject they 
illustrate. Key C minor and major, 6-8 time, compass C to E. 


Music 


“Love for Love.” Song. 
Music by Eaton Fanine. 


Words by Somervinte Graney. 


There is an affectation of Tennysonian epigram which is out of 
place in a love song, and rather hampers the composer. Mr. Faning 
has done his work well, and written a pretty air with tasteful 
accompaniment; he has moreover had the courage to take A 
natural for his key. Waltz time, allegretto grazioso, compass E 
to F. 


‘“‘ Magdalen at Michael's Gate.” Song. Words by H. Krnesuey. 
Music by Antuur J. WESLEY. 

A very happy setting of Kingsley’s verses ; once heard, the song 
will never be forgotten, the quaint old-fashioned melody acquiring 
the force of a tradition. The key is G, common time, compass 
an octave, D to D, 


The Old Man’s Song to his Wife, ‘*O don't be sorrowful, Dar- 
ling.” Words ascribed to the late Remprant Pease. Music 
by H. Mruiarp. 

The words may be supposed to be the expression of a very old 
man, and they are nicely set: the simple sentiment well brought 
out. Opinions will probably greatly differ as to the merits of the 
song as a whole. It is set in E flat, 2-4 time, with a peculiar 
effect of triplets in the melody ; compass D to E. 

[Simpson & Co., Dundee. ] 

“Come to Me!” Sacred Song. Words by Exuiorr. Music by 

Jonn Kryross. 


An interest attaches to these words as being the hymn with 
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which the late Rev. Geo. Gilfillan closed the service on the last 
occasion on which he preached, and the setting may be regarded 
as a tribute in memoriam. It is simple and expressive, and will 
be generally welcome as a home song for the Sabbath, for which 
the lines are more suitable than for a church-hymn. Key B flat, 
3-4 time, compass C to D. 








PROVINCIAL. 





On April 12 the Duchess of Marlborough unveiled the memorial 


window to the composer Balfe, in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
Dublin. 


There was a great crowd at the doors of Worcester Cathedral 
composed of persons anxious to be present at the opening of the 
Passion Week Special Services. These services commenced on 
the Monday. They were inaugurated three years ago, and are now 
become very popular. This year they have been attended nightly 
by 2000 or 3000 persons ofall classes. They were thus arranged :— 
A short service of prayer, with special psalm and canticle, was given, 
and at the end of the third collect a portion of Bach's Passion 
was sung by a highly-trained choir of 130 voices, under the conduct 
of Mr. Done. Then followed an address by the Rev. Dr. Barry, the 
Canon in residence (and Principal of King’s College, London), on 
‘The words from the Cross.” On Good Friday evening the 
Passion Music from Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah”’ was given with excellent 
effect. 


A series of musical services is to be given in Tewkesbury Abbey, 
after the conclusion of the Hereford Three Choirs Festival, in the 
second week of next September. The ancient organ, once the pro- 
perty of Oliver Cromwell, constructed by Harris, is to be reno- 
vated and expanded under the plans of Sir Frederick Gore Oauseley, 
Bart. 


The statue of Mr. Gladstone, executed by Mr. Theed, forming a 
companion statue to those of Mr. John Bright and Mr. Villiers, 
has just been placed in the Manchester Town Hall. The statue 
is life size, and the right hon. gentleman is represented as 
addressing an assembly. 


The amount realised by the recent military concert, at the 
Pavilion, Brighton, in aid of the fund for the widows and orphans 
of the soldiers who fell at Isandula and Rorke’s Drift, was upwards 
of £140, which sum has been transmitted to the Mansion House, 


By permission of the Dean and Chapter, a musical festival will 
be held in Chester Cathedral on July 23rd and 24th in aid of the 
restoration fund of the Cathedral. An influential committee of 
clergy and laity of the town and county is being formed to carry 
out the arrangements. 


A Common Hall, convened by the Mayor of Worcester, Mr. 
Walter Holland, was held recently at the skating rink, Worcester, 
with the object of testing the opinion of the citizens as to the 
establishment of a free public library. Rev. Canon Barry moved 
the adoption of the Act, which was seconded by Alderman Dingle, 
and carried without opposition. 


The comedy company of the 29th Brigade Depdt gave a grand 
performance at the Northampton theatre on April 29th, in aid of 
the Mansion House Fund for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of the men who fell at Isandula and Rorke’s Drift. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





In the High Court of Justice, Chancery Division, the case of 
Powell v. Head, came on before the Master of the Rolls. In this 
case, in which Mr. and Mrs. Powell (Emily Soldene) the owners 
of one-half the dramatic copyright of ‘‘ Génévieve de Brabant,” 
sued Mr. Head, the proprietor of the Philharmonic Theatre, 
Islington, for having represented the piece without a license from 
them. Mr. Head claimed to have the right of representing the 
piece by reason of a license given him by Mr. and Mrs. Liston 
(the owners of the other half of the copyright) alone. The first 
question was whether Mr. and Mrs. Powell had given Mr. and 
Mrs. Liston any authority to act for them while they were abroad. 
The Judge was of opinion that no such authority had been given. 
The second question was whether under the Copyright Act a 
co-owner could bring an action separately for an infringement of 
copyright. Mr. Finch, Q.C., and Mr. Byrne were counsel for the 
Plaintiffs. Mr. Chitty, Q.C., who, with Mr. Warrington, was 
counsel for the Defendant, cited, amongst other cases, one having 





reference to the proprietorship in a whale. The Master of the 
Rolls held that a co-owner could sue separately, and he awarded 
£52 to the Plaintiffs as damages in respect of the Defendant 
having without their authority represented the piece fifty-two 
nights. He also directed that the Defendant should pay the 
costs of the action. His Lordship also granted an injunction 
against the Defendant in the terms asked for. 


A Deputation from the National Sunday League waited on the 
First Commissioner of Works to urge upon him the necessity of 
allowing places of refreshment to be erected in the Parks. The 
First Commissioner, in replying to the Deputation, said there was 
a proposition from the Coffee Taverns Company last year to supply 
the want complained of, but it had somehow fallen through. If 
that had not been the case a nice house would have been erected 
in Regent's Park, in which the people could have enjoyed their tea, 
coffee, or chocolate at a cheap rate. He most cordially approved 
of the proposal of the Sunday League, and no one would rejoice 
more than he would to see the people enjoying themselves in an 
innocent manner as was proposed in the Parks. Everything that 
could be done to keep men together with their families ought to be 
done, and speaking for his own part, he thought Sunday bands and 
cheap teas near the musicians would do more to effect that object 
than, perhaps, many more pretentious methods. He had had a list 
of charges submitted to him from one of the caterers in the Parks, 
but they appeared to be too high for the masses of the people. He 
hoped, however, that the question this time would not fall through, 
as he had the subject entirely at heart, and he would give as much 
space—within reasonable limits—for the erection of the required 
building as was necessary. A question had been put relative to 
the sale of tobacco in the Parks. With regard to that all he could 
say was that as most people took their pipes into the Parks he 
could not see why they should not have the wherewithal to charge 
them. In conclusion, he stated he should like the Deputation to 
wait on him again, in order definitely to arrange the matter. The 
Deputation then withdrew, after thanking the First Commissioner 
for their kind reception. 


Apropos of the representation of ‘* Polyeucte” at Brussels, a 
grand reception was given M. Gounod at the house of M. Victor 
Lynen, at which all the artistic notabilities of Antwerp were 
present. M. Gounod was also solicited to inscribe his name in 
the ‘ Livre d’or ” of the commercial metropolis of Belgium. 


The fifteen thousand marks which Dr. von Biilow promised 
the Bayreuth fund are now secured. His performances at Berlin 
gained the rest of the necessary money. 


The Abbé Liszt does not very often break his rule of retirement, 


but he will play at a concert for the benefit of the sufferers of the 
Hungarian inundations. 


The three following posthumous librettos by Dr. Mosenthal 
have been sold: “ Vineta,” three acts, to Herr Otto Warmaun ; 
** Adam de la Hall,” two acts to Herr Frank, in Frankfort; and 
‘* Nero,” five acts, to Herr Jiirgenson, in Moscow. ‘They will be 
set to music by the respective purchasers. 


A young pianist, one of Liszt’s favourite pupils, will ere long 
make his début at St. Petersburg. Moritz Rosenthal, for such 
is his name, is fourteen years of age, and has hitherto been heard 
there only by a select few, at Mdme. Nissen-Salomon’s., 


It seems that Herr R. Wagner is not quite so unyielding as he 
was some time since, and that, instead of insisting that the 
‘« Nibelungen” Tetralogy shall be given in its entirety or not at all, 
at the Royal Opera House, Berlin, he may now dew Herr von 
Hiilsen to do what that gentleman always wanted to do—perform 
only ** Rheingold.” 


It is said that Mr. Mapleson has paid to the orchestra at the 
New York Academy of Music during the past season upward of ten 
thousand pounds. 


At the sixth concert of the Peabody Institute, in Baltimore, 
under Asger Hamerik’s direction, on April 6, the following works 
were performed: Symphony in B minor, by Gade; Prelude and 
Romance, from Asger Hamerik’s ‘ Tovelille ;"’ Piano Concerto in 
A minor, by Grieg, Mr. B, Courlaender, anda Danish cantata, 
‘* Ein Hill,” by Kuhlau. 

The consecration of the new Bishop of Durham, Dr. Lightfoot, 
at Westminster Abbey, on April 25 (St. Mark’s Day,) chiefly de- 
serves notice in these columns, as being the first instance for very 
many years in which the Archbishop (of York) sang his part in 
the ‘‘ Veni Creator,’”’ as directed by the rubric. 


Mr. J. T. Burton Wollaston, of reps wig of whom a 
penalty of forty shillings was demanded by Mr. Harry Wall, for 


having ‘‘ caused or permitted to be sung” a song from the opera 
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An interesting collection of first and early editions of the works 
of the Poet Laureate, from the library of the late Mr. Basil 
Montagu Pickering, has been sold by auction by Messrs. Puttick 
and Simpson. ‘The Lover's Tale,” a 12mo volume of 60 pp. 
only, Moxon, 1833, was bought by Mr. Harvey for the large sum 
of £41. 


The funeral of Sir Anthony Panizzi, K.C.B., took place on April 
12 at Kensal Green. The coffin, covered with the Catholic State 
pall, was borne into the chapel, followed by Mr. L. Fagan, as chief 
mourner, Mr. E. Bond, principal librarian at the British Museum, 
Mr. R. H. Major, keeper of the map department ; Mr. Chas. 
Cannon, of the Foreign Office; Mr. R. Garnett, British Museum ; 
Mr. R. Holmes, the Queen’s librarian; Chevalier T. Catalini, the 
Italian Chargé d’Affairs ; Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, M.A., Sir H. Cole, 
C.B., M. Arditi, Mr. H. Stephens, of New York ; Professor Guerini, 
Senor De Maria, Dr. Chepmell, Mr. Grueber, Mr. Heath, Mr. 
Cronin, Mr. Taylor, Mr. C. Fagan, Mr. G. Fairbank, Mr. J. 
Cleave, Mr. Studley Martin, one of Sir Anthony’s oldest Liverpool 
friends; several members of the Italian Embassy, representing 
the municipality of Brescello, his native town, &c, The service 
was said by the Rev. Father Rymer. At the grave wreaths of 
exotics were placed on the coffin, tributes of affection from the 
servants, M. Arditi, Mr. Studley Martin, and others. The coffin- 
plate bore the following inscription: ‘Sir Anthony Panizzi, 
Knight Commander of the Most Noble Order of the Bath, Civil 
Division ; born Sept. 17, 1797; died April 8, 1879.” 


The Rev. Canon Jones, of Bradford-on-Avon, has now ready for 
the press a work entitled ‘‘ Fasti Ecclesiw Sarisburiensis: or, a 
history of the See of Sarum; together with a calendar of the 
bishops, archdeacons, and members of the Cathedral Body, from 
the earliest times.” 


At arecent meeting of the fellows of the Royal Society com- 
munication by telephone was established between the Royal 
Institution and Burlington House. With Professor Tyndall at 
one extremity of the wire aud Professor Huxley at the other much 
amusement was caused amongst those present. The instruments 
used were Edison's new loud-speaking telephones. 


Mdlle. Emilia Chiomi has been appointed Court singer to the 
Duke of Hainhalt, ‘‘ Herzoglich Anhaltische Kammersingerin.” 


Amongst the artists who appeared on the stage at Mr. E. L. 
Blanchard’s benefit at the Haymarket Theatre was the veteran 
composer, Mr. Henry Russell, of ‘* Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” ‘*‘ Wood- 
man, spare that Tree,” &c. 


The whole of Bach's ** Matthew Passion Music ” was given on 
Good Friday by the Haydn and Handel Society of Boston, 
(U.8,) 


Malle. de Reszké is to appear at Madrid in next October as the 
heroine of M. Massenet’s ** Roi de Lahore.” The sum of 17,000 
francs a month will be her remuneration. 


Colonel Colomb, R.A., author of ‘Donnington Castle,” &c., is 
about to edit, with critical notes, ‘‘ The Miller of Wandsworth,” 
commonly ascribed to Richard Lovelace. 


Anton Rubinstein has declined an invitation to conduct a 
Festival at the Hippodrome, Paris, the program to consist 
exclusively of his own works. 


M. Candidus has passed the winter in Italy, and has since been 
singing at concerts at Elberfeldt, Diisseldorf, and Cologne. 


The Carl Rosa Company will not make its customary provincial 
tour this spring, and will not re-assemble until the 11th of August 
next. During Mr. Carl Rosa's autumnal tour in the country some 
important works will be studied, preparatory to a second season of 
English Opera at her Majesty’s Theatre. 


Dr. Hans von Biilow has resigned his post as Music Director 
and Conductor at the Royal Theatre in Hanover. 


Mr. W. BR. 8S. Ralston, well known by his writings on Russian 
subjects and on comparative mythology, has been elected a 
** selected member ” at the Athenwum Club. 


The death is announced of M. Alexandre de Lavergne, the 
critic, novelist, and dramatist. 


Mr. F. B. Jewson has been elected a director of the Royal 
Academy of Music. 

A monument c»mmemorative of the illustrious Scottish poet 
and historian, George Buchanan, is shortly to be placed in Grey- 
friars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh. 


Galignani states that every month is bringing fresh evidence 





that the public taste in Paris is turning against ‘“ opera bouffe,” 
and that comic opera is returning into favour. 


The Palais Royal has produced another of the laughable farces 
for which it is celebrated, in a three-act vaudeville by MM. Duru, 
Busnach, and Gastineau, entitled ‘* Le Bas de Laine.” 


The Paris opera is about to revive the ‘“* Muette de Portici,” the 
sole great work of the repertory which has not been performed 
since the fire in the Rue le Peletier. 


M. Faure has definitively declined to accept any London 
engagement this season. He is shortly to sing in eoncerts at 
Bordeaux. 

M. Gounod is putting the finishing touches to his new opera, 
** Le Secret de Zamore,” and the score will be in the hands of the 
director of the Paris Opera towards the close of the present 
month. 

The private view of the Royal Academy Exibition will take 
place on Friday, May 2nd. 


The death of M. Deschamps, of the Paris Conservatoire, a 
musical composer and first grand prize of Rome, is announced, in 
his forty-third year. 


Dion Boucicault has just "completed an engagement at the De 
Bar’s Opera House, St. Louis, where he has been playing in ‘* The 
Shaughraun.” 


The municipal council of Chinon, (Indre-et-Loire,) has decided 
to open a public subscription for the erection of a statue to 
Rabelais in his native town. 


A letter from the Chairman, Treasurer, Vice-President, and 
officers of the New York Szegedin Relief Committee, has been ad- 
dressed to Mr. J. H. Mapleson, manager of Her Majesty’s Opera 
Company, tendering the heartfelt thanks of the Executive Com- 
mittee to him for having contributed to the relief of the Szegedin 
sufferers the net proceeds of the concert given at the New York 
Academy of Music on Sunday, the 30th :March. The letter also 
expresses, on behalf of the Committee, their high appreciation of 
the artists who assisted at the concert, by whose excellent efforts 
an almost unparalleled success was secured. 


At the Odéon M. Labiche’s comedy, ‘‘ Le Voyage de VU. Perri- 
chon,” is in active rehearsal, and will probably be given within 
the next fortnight. 


The Bishop of Peterborough will preside at the anniversary 
dinner of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution at Willis’s 
Rooms on May 17. 


It is understood that MM. Détroyat, Vaucorbeil, and La Rounat 
are alone retained as candidates for the directorship of the French 
Opera, their opponents being set aside. The Minister of the Fine 
Arts will come to a definite decision on his return from the 
Vosges. 


The ‘ Brasseur de Preston,’ with Mdlle. Ducasse and MM. 
Bertin and Barnolt in the principal parts, is in course of rehearsal 
at M. Carvalho’s house, 


M, Saint-Saéns is setting to music ‘“‘ La Lyre et La Harpe,” an 
ode in dialogue, composed by Victor Hugo in 1822, and dedicated 
to Lamartine. The work, with English words, will be performed 
at the Birmingham Musical Festival in August next. 


M. Gounod’s ‘* Polyeucte ” has been performed at Antwerp with 
great success. Before leaying the city the composer was invited 
by the authorities to inscribe his name in the Golden Book, an 
honour reserved for visitors of the highest distinction. 


‘** Rangon d'Amour,” a new comic opera, by M. Hervé, is about 
to be brought out at the Théatre des Fantaisies-Parisiennes, 
Brussels. 

The annual subsidy granted to the Paris Opéra Comique is to 
be reduced from 360,000fr. to 200,000fr. a year. The theatre 
becomes State property on the Ist January next. 


The decease in Paris is announced of the composer Arnoldi. 
In his capacity of professor of singing he was the teacher of Faure, 
Louby, and of a number of other theatrical celebrities. 


At the special military service at St. Paul’s on April 29 in aid 
of the Royal School for officers’ daughters, the musical arrange- 
ments were, with slight exceptions, the same as on May 28 last 
year. The bands of the Royal Arwllery, Royal Engineers, the 
Grenadicr, and Coldstream Guards atiended. 


At Mayence, according to the Signale, ‘* Le Nozze di Figaro” 
was given before a house of fourteen dollars, and Wagner's 


‘* Meistersinger”’ was postponed, as there was only two dollars 
fifty cents in the house. 
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‘‘ Maritana,” declined, as our readers know, to pay the penalty. 
He has since been served with a writ, and he writes, ‘‘ My friends 
and neighbours, considering that it would be unfair for me to be 
saddled with costs for which I am in no way morally responsible, 
have determined to obtain public subscriptions to defray the 
expenses connected with the writ. An appeal will therefore 
shortly be made to the public, and in the meantime we have 
‘entered an appearance.’ I am happy to state that I have received 
a promise from a Member of Parliament, whose position and 
ability will command respect, to introduce (if necessary) a Bill into 
the House, to deal with the question of ‘ performing right,’ as dis- 
tinct from ‘copyright,’ and to make it impossible for penalties to 
be obtained from the singer, unless a notice be printed on the 
title-page that the song may not be sung in public without the 
written permission of the ‘ registered proprietor of the sole right 
of publicly performing the same,’ he having the power given him 
to compel (under a penalty) publishers to place such notice on 
their songs. Amateurs, then, assisting at charity concerts, and 
assuming that a song, being paid for, may also be sung, will not 
be painfully awakened to find that the song they rendered with 
such telling effect was sung to the tune of ‘ forty shillings and 
costs!’ Some legislation on this is imperatively necessary, and 
we trust Mr. Wollaston may be the means of bringing it about. 


It is stated that a new opera house is to be erected in Paris. 
which will bear the name of ‘‘ Thédtre International,” and be 
situated in the Rue de Tivoli. In this building which will hold 
about four thousand persons it is propesed that French Opera 
will be performed for eight and the Italian for four months in 
every year. What effect the new building will have on the 
Grand Opera House is a problem, the solution of which will 
probably be indefinitely deferred. Im spite of the enormous 
annual subvention, the Grand Opera House is in anything 
but a prosperous state; and M. Halanzier must have found 
his post a bed of thorns. Whether his successor will have better 
fortune remains to be seen; he can hardlv experience less con- 
sideration than M. Halanzier received from the authorities, and 
from the critics, The Opera-house is terribly inconvenient as a 
theatre, and at the same time terribly expensive. Paris has got a 
magnificent building, with gorgeous decorations ; but it has not got 
a good theatre. Perhaps it might not suffer greatly by direct oppo- 
sition, as lukewarm friends might exert themselves to improve its 
position. It is said that a French financial society has offered to 
keep tbe house open and guarantee the excellence of its perform- 
ances, provided the subvention of £32,000 be guaranteed to them ; 
but we cannot think that such a proposition would be entertained, 
or that the plan could work well if it were accepted. But our 
neighbours will doubtless solve the difficulty after their mayner, 
and make the support of the National Opera House a question of 
patriotism. 





Sack or Cuoptn’s Hovse.—In the course of the political 
disturbances of 1863, a shot was fired from a window of the 
house adjoining that in which Chopin’s family lived. The 
street was immediately in an uproar. A detachment of the 
military, who were at thut time always kept in marching 
order on the Saxon square, came upin afew minutes. The 
soldiers surrounded both houses, rudely dragged out the 
women, and left them in the road, while the men were 
sent under a military convoy to the citadel. As lava pouring 
forth from a voleano uproots and annihilates, with its fiery heat, 
all objects in its pathway, so rushed the angry soldiery from room 
to room, ruthlessly destroying all that was within their reach. 
Furuiture, pianos, books, manuscripts, in short, everything in the 
house, was flung out of window, while wardrobes and numerous 
other articles too heavy to move were first cut up with hatchets, 
and the legs of the pianos sawn off. These two houses were in 
the best quarter of the town, and occupied only by well-to-do 
people. An idea may be formed of the quantity of furniture they 
contained from the fact that there were from fifteen to twenty 
pianos. When the brutal and insensate soldiery arrived at the 
second storey of the house inhabited by Chopin’s sister, the 
mementoes of the great artist, which the whole family cherished 
with such pious care, were doomed to destruction. The piano— 
one of Buchholtz’s—on which he had received his earliest instruc- 
tion, and which had been the confidant and interpreter of his first 
musical ideas, was flung into the street by these Vandals. At night 
the soldiers made a stack of the ruined furniture in the square at 
the foot of the statue of Copernicus, and filling their kettles with the 





wine, spirit, and sugar from the ransacked shops, they made merry 
round the fire, mixing punch and singing boisterous songs. 
Pictures, books, and papers—among the latter Chopin's corres- 
pondence with his family during eighteen years—were thrown in 
to feed the flames.—Karasowski’s Memoir. 








FAMILY MUSIC, 





(By a young lady of the Chorus of the New York Academy of Music.) 


There is somewhere within this town, 
An orchestra stupendous, 
Honoured by infamous renown, 
And hisses most tremendous. 


Its wretchedness would make fiends smile, 
Its discords are pernicious, 

And twenty men to make it vile 
Are constantly ambitious. 


The leader of this grand display, 
Whom Mapleson would rather 
Lose than Arditi, any day, 
To my beer-drinking father. 


That he is great the world agrees, 
For he with jubilation, 

Can lead, in the most dire degrees 
Of deep intoxication ! 


The harpist in this favoured crowd 
Is my artistic mother; 

And he who toots the flute too loud 
Is known to be my brother ! 


The ophicleide is panted on 
Each night by my big sister ; 
And. if the sun of genius shone, 
Its beams have surely missed her! 


My cousins, amiable and warm, 
Whole-souled and noble fellows, 
With speechless lack of taste perform 

On two old spavined ’cellos. 


And as confession, at my call, 
About my pencil hovers, 

I must admit that nearly all 
The fiddlers are my lovers ! 


While he who toys with the bassoon 
Is one I hail most gladly, 

My favourite uncle, who from tune 
And tempo wanders sadly. 


My brother-in-law insults the drum, 
My grandpa strums the zither, 
And for all men not deaf and dumb, 
Their methods are most bitter, 


As for the rest who gaily mar 
The subtlest orchestrations, 

Without exception they all are 
My nearest blood relations! 


I of the family am alone, 
Untutored, unmelodious, 
No ray of talent have I shown, 
My piano-touch is odious. 


But still, as all of us have dared 
Sweet instruments to mangle, 

I think that, if my life is spared, 
I'll join, and play triangle! 


—N.Y. Mus. Tra. Rev. 
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NEW AND OLD: 


AN ILLUSTRATED PENNY MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Epitep sy Rev. C. GUTCH, B.D., Sr. Cyprian’s. 


This Magazine, which is now entering on the seventh year of its publication, is well Illustrated, and contains Original Tales, 


Articles, Poems, &c., by well-known writers. 
14d. post-free.) 


It is very suitable for Localization. 


For Terms apply to the Publishers. (Specimen No. 


The Vols. for 1873-1877, each 2s. 6d.; postage 5d. The Volume for 1878 is now ready. 








London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





AERATED WATERS. 


M4Y¥-pDAviIs AND CO.’S 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


MANUFACTORY: ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER S.W. 


MAY-DAVIS & CO. 





> ANDREWS’ “STRAINS OF OTHER DAYS.” Tran- 

We scribed as Solos (Piano), Nos. 1 to 6, Price Is. 6d. each, n tt. To 
commemorate the Auther’s ‘Golden Wedding,” 1878. The proceeds will be 
given to aid the ‘“‘ Wadmore Fund” (London), and the “ Blind Asylum ” 
(Manchester), until January the 16th, 1879. Orders executed (post free) by 
R. Anpagws, 14, Park Avenue, Bedford Terrace, Manchester. 





QTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers, 
‘ Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments. In 


direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig, 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Oxford-street, London, W. 





ne SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description, 

also Libraries of Music, Music Plaves, and Copyrights, Stocks-in- 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month, 
single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.— Established 1794). 





In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; Posttage 1d. 


I ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 


By a 
Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, . 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





WADMORE 
MEMORIAL FUND. 








Committee : 

PROFESSOR G. A. MACFARREN, Chairman. 
JOSEPH BARNBY, Esq. HENRY LESLIE, Esq. 
SIR JULIUS BENEDICT. J. M. LEVY, Esq. 
JOHN BOOSEY, Esq. HENRY LITTLETON, Eaq. 
ARTHUR CHAPPELL, Eaq. WALTER MACFARREN, Eaq. 
W. H. CUMMINGS, Esq. A. RANDEGGER, Esq. 
W. G. CUSINS, Esq. CHARLES SANTLEY, Esq. 
CHARLES HALLE, Eaq. ARTHUB SULLIVAN, Esq., Mus. D. 


In consequence of the lamented and unexpected death of the 
young and talented Singer, JOHN L. WADMORE, his friends 
are most anxious at once to raise a Subscription for the benefit 
of his Widow and Child, for whose future he had not been 
able to provide. The recollection of his endearing character 
and amiable qualities will strongly appeal to those who knew 
him, and the honourable distinction he had obtained in his 
profession will be an additional reason to urge your kind co- 
operation in this labour of love for those left to mourn his loss. 

Subscriptions are earnestly invited, and those ladies and gentle- 
men desirous of assisting the Committee in furtherance of this 
object are requested to forward their donations to the 


Honorary Treasurers : 
STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & CO., 84, New Bond Street. 
JOHN GILL Esq., Royal Academy of Music, 
Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 


HENRY GUY 


ao Secs. 
STANLEY LUCAS, 84 


, New Bond Street, W. 


Just Published. Free by Post, One Shilling. 


INETEEN EASTERN CHURCH HYMNS. Translated by 

the Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. Composed by C. E. WILLING, formerly 

of All Saints’, Margaret Street; Organist and Director of the Choir of the 
Founding Hospital ; Organist to the Sacred Harmonic Society, &., &c. 


Swirt & Co., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 
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Now Ready, No. 142, for MAY, of 


TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE: 


MONTHLY. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS’ PUBLICATIONS. 


Walpole, Earl of Chatham, George Grenville, Lord North, | Ghosts of the London Midnight, Saturday Night at the 
Edmund Burke, William Pitt, Peel, Canning, &c. Cat, The London Rough, A Shady Industry, The 


: A | Vampire Bride, Gaol Birds at Large, A Night with 
Now ready, in 2 vols., price 30s. Thieves, &o. 


ENGLISH PARTY LEADERS and ENG- | Now ready, in 1 vol., 8vo., with numerous Illustrations, 
LISH PARTIES. By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, price 12s. 


Author of ‘‘ Women of Fashion and Representative Women " . 

in Labters and Society,” &c. . WONDERFUL LONDON : ats Lights and 

Shadows of Humour and Sadness. 

A Day with the Baron, The Four-in-Hand Club, A Year's 
Coachings, A Forest Run with ‘The Queen’s,” Hunting | Love’s Impenitence, An Unrequited Love, The Love that 
the Wild Red Deer, The Royal Buckhounds, A Pink Wed- Liveth, Loved Beneath Him, The Medal Reversed, 





ding, Melton, its Manners and Customs, &c. Comedy Love, A Bachelor from Conviction, Plato or Pria- 
Now ready, in 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 9s. pus? A Modern Theseus, &c. 
r. ih fa ’ Now ready, in 2 vols., large post 8vo., price 24s. 
TALLY-HO! SKETCHES of HUNTING, ' 
COACHING, dc. By FRED, FEILD WHITEHURST (| AMOURS of GREAT MEN. By ALBERT 
Veteran). D. VANDAM, Author of “‘ An Every-Day Heroine,” &. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE UNITED KINGDOM. 
VERE of OURS, the EIGHTH or KING’S., HILLFORD - ON - AIRE. By MARTIN 


By JAMES GRANT, Author of ‘The Romance of War,” WELD. 83 vols. 
“ d D ,’ “One of the Six Hundred,” &c. “ ™ : 
— *“|PRETTY POLLY: a Farce in Fyttes. By 


GEORGE MANVILLE FENN, Author of “ That Little 
A MARRIAGE OF CONSCIENCE. By Frenchman,” ** Ship Ahoy,” &c. 3 vols. 
ARTHUR SKETCHLEY (George Rose, M.A.), Author of | “It is a farce full of fan and frolic, and in its grotesque humour, absurd 


“The Brown Papers,” &c. 3 vols. power ey —_ —_— cuer real . quaint and queer peopie, not unfrequently 


MY POLISHED CORNER. By ALFRED | wis book? Morning Port. 7 247 With # ton! for humour ought to read 


g MMETT. 3 vols. . 

COWDEN 5 f : : A FALLEN ANGEI.: a New Novel. 8 vols. 
BEATRICE TYLDESLEY. By WILLIAM) « i i 

ee me 8 novel, e title clearly eno ’ 

HARRISON AINSW ORTH, Author of The Tower of Lon- one, and might have been made thoroughly disegreeable had pes its coones been 

don,” * Old St. Paul's,” ** Rookwood,” &e. 3 vols. hendiod vee  eoneemmate = Co coal (wr an Many of {he incidents, and 
y n fore the reader, tell but t 
I he S TEG EB of CO NS TA N Tl NOPL K, 1 453 ° ont ~ pe new mach weno cnet agrinet then Mening are those uahahey cue 
+ rata * | who loved not wi ut too well,”— ‘ ; 
an Historical Romance. By C. R. EAGLESTONE. 1 vol. . ee ene ae 


« Abounds in incident, and will inform whilst it interests the reader.”— | DANGERFIELD,. By H. BADEN PRITC- 





ayy ye romance of great interest.” —Court Journal. HARD, Author of * Beauty Spots on the Continent,” “ Tramps 
“This is an historical romance which the special interest now felt in its, ,,_)7 the Tyrol,” &c. 3 vols. a 
subject may tempt the reader to take u He will find the story of the fall of | _ Has the stamp of life and reality.........Is fresh and readable.”— World, 


the city and the last Constantine told fairly well.” —Spectator. 4 YO UNG FLO W ER’S HEA RT ¥" Sh ! , 
CORRAFIN. By the Author of “Marley ~ from Memory. By THORNBROUGH BELL. ‘Byol. 
Castle,” &c. 2 vols. | 


“Both the humour and the pathos of “ Corrafin” are genuine. The writer un- | NEW COOKERY BOOK FOR THE MILLION. 
doubtedly has the peculiarly lrish faculty of making the weeper laugh and the 


laugher weep.. .. Interesting from the first page to the last.” —Ezxaminer. COL D SCR A PS MA D E 1 NTO DA IN T y 
‘An exceedingly interesting story of Irish life." —Cowrt Journal. DISHES. By a LADY HELP. 1 vol., crown 8vo., price 1s. 


WRITTEN in FIRE. By FLORENCE “An excellent little manual of coukery.”—Sunday Times, 


‘ ‘ ] “Will prove a handy supplement to the ordi kk. book." —Dail: 
MARRYAT, Author of ‘ Fighting the Air,” “A Harvest of Chronicle.” hittedt piecing: piv 


Wild Oats,’ &c. 3 vols. | “An attractive little volume of recipes, which are expressed in an intelligible 


form,” —City Press. 
“Tt ispure in thought and in word, is thoroughly interesting, and we can | “We heartily recommend this book to the thrifty housewife.”—Court Journal. 
confidently commend it to our readers as a pure, healthy, and readable story.”— | “The hints are given with commendable terseness and in a practicable form.” 


British Mail. s —Pictorial World, 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 


tata 
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Ecclesia in Paradiso: in Memoriam of the Departed. (An Inter- 


leaved Death-day Register.) Now Ready, cloth, gilt, red edges, 5s8.; postage 3d. 


Are the Ministers of the “ Reformed Episcopal Church” Validly 


ORDAINED? A Letter to the Bishop of Chichester. By Rev. T. J. BAILEY. Just published, 6d,; postage 1d, 


Stories on the Church Catechism. By C. A. Jones, Author of 


‘Church Stories,” “ Little Ones Taught by the-Church Services,” &e. In 12 Monthly Parts, 1s., sewn; or in 4 Volumes, 
cloth, 3s. 6d.—Part“III. and Vol I. ready May 15. 


A Promptuary for Preachers: being 688 Epitomized Sermons. 


New. Edition, in Two Vols. I., Advent to Ascension Day; II., Ascension Day to Advent. By Rev. J. M. ASHLEY. 
Each Vol. 128.; postage 9d. 


Stories of: the Great King. By Rev. W. H. B. Prony. 3s. 64; 


Illustrated 4s. 6d.; postage 4d. 


Lessons on the Kingdom for the Lnttle Ones. By Rev. W. H. B. 


PROBY. Qs. ; Illustrated, 2s. 6d.; postage 4d. 


The Sufferer’s Guide. Edited by Rev. T. T. Carter, Clewer. 


8. : postage, 4d. 


The Destruction of Sin. By the late Rev. J. C. CHampenrs. 


5s.; postage, 4d. 


Benedictus Dominus. Meditations for Daily Use. By the Rev. 


R. M. BENSON. In Two Vols., each 3s. 6d.3 postage 3d. 


The Wisdom of the Son of David. .By Rev. R. M. Benson. 


3s. @6d.; postage 4d. rl , x 
Bible Teachings. The Discourse. at Capernaum. (St. John vi.) 
By Rey. R. M. BENSON. New Edition. 36. 6d ; postage 4d. 
The Manual of Intercessory Prayer. By Rev. R. M. Benson. 
New Edition. In One Vol., 28. 6d., 1s. 3d., or 9d.; postage 2d. 


Gospel Events Chronologically Arranged. By 8S. C. Dedicated 


to the BISHOP of ELY. 10d.; postage 1d. i 

John Wesley and Modern Wesleyanism. By Rev. F. Hock. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d.; paper covers, 1s. 6d.; postage 2d. ’ 

Meditations from the French of Madame Swetchine. Selected and 
Translated by L. J. B. 1g, post-free. 

Life and Times of Charles Borromeo. By C. A. JONES. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6d. ; postage 6d. r 

The Life of Decalogne de la Perrie. By Mrs. F. J. Mircae.t. 

6s.; postage 6d. 7 

Helps to Holiness. By Rev. C. W. Furst, Cuddesdon. 3s. ; postage 34. 

The Eucharist : Meditations on its Types. By Rev. W. EK. Hryeate. 

. 38. 6d.; postage Od. m ~+ 

Sermons on the Atonement. By the Very Rev. H. 'T. Kpwarps. 


3s.; postage 3d. 


Not a Bit Like Mother. By Srevya AuvsTIN. With Four 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 2s. 6d.; postage 3d. 
*.* A NEW CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE on receipt of One Stamp. 


London: HAYES & Co., 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. — 
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